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“The House Without a Key” 


Everybody Loves a Mystery--- 





They'll be especially 
fond of this one, for it 
has as its central char- 
acter that lovable vet- 
teran of all detectives, 
Charlie Chan. Earl 
Derr Biggers’ Charlie 
Chan stories have been 
read by countless 
thousands. They have 
made an even greater 
host of friends in the 
movies. Now—for the 
first time—that ace of 
all detectives comes to 
you in a thrilling, hu- 
morous, fast - moving 


mystery play. 











STORY: Barbara Winterslip returns to her home in Honolulu to discover that 
her father has been mysteriously murdered, and Charlie Chan in charge. With 
Barbara is her highly correct cousin, John Quincy, who has come to fetch his elderly 
aunt back to Boston. Various suspects have been found, for Dan Winterslip’s career 
has not been irreproachable. There is a story of buried gold, a mysterious chest to 
whose ownership a jewelled pin is the clue, and there are tales of the days when 
Winterslip commanded a crew of blackbirders. The pin was found on the floor near 
his body and it is surmised that a certain woman known as the Widow of Waikiki may 
have dropped it there. But the clearest suspect is Egan, for he hated Winterslip and 
is the one man Winterslip feared. But John Quincy knows, from his first glance into 
Carlota Egan's straightforward eyes, that she is not the daughter of a killer. But can 
he make the Honolulu police believe him?. What clues does Charlie Chan follow? 


CAST : 6 men, 8 women, | interior. Dramatized by Jean Lee Latham. Royalty, 
$25.00. Director’s Manual. Posters. PRICE, 75c. 
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LONGMANS’ 4-STAR 
HOLLYWOOD COMEDIES 


for your spring production 


She's Gat Everything 


Based on the RKO motion picture. From a 
screen play by Harry Segall and Maxwell Shane. 

ne set easily adapted to two locales. 5M, 5W 
and extras. A. rib-tickling comedy of errors that 
both casts and spectators love. ‘““Our audience 
was delighted with it.’’—Arthur L. Sesso, Phila- 
delphia. 


My Man Godfrey 
Based on the picturized novel by Eric Hatch. 
One set. 6M, 6W and extras. “‘The production 
was very successful . .. We had the largest 
crowd that has ever attended a play for at least 
ten years.’’—Miss Mabel K. Powers, H. S., 
Monticello, Minn. 


Four Daughters 


Based on the First National motion picture re- 
leased by Warner Bros. From the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine story, Sister Act, by Fannie Hurst. 
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Role of Educational Theatre 
in Postwar America 


ee provoke early and thoughtful dis- 
cussion concerning the role of the 
educational theatre in postwar America, 
THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
offers cash prizes for the best papers 
(each not to exceed 2,500 words) which 
outline broad and workable postwar pro- 
grams at the following levels: 


The Role of the Children's First Second 
Theatre in Postwar Prize Prize 
POS 4. ccrinticncdx $50.00 $25.00 


The Role of the High School 
Theatre in Postwar 
ar re 50.00 25.00 


The Role of the College 
(University) Theatre in 
Postwar America ...... 50.00 25.00 


Participation is open to all interested 
persons in the United States, including 
personnel of the Armed Forces. Eniries 
must be postmarked by not later than 
midnight, October 1, 1944.. For further in- 
formation see the April issue, 1944, of 
THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN or write 
to The National Thespian Society, Col- 
lege Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


(Group II) 


Original One-Act Plays Which 
Strengthen and Preserve 
Democracy 


The NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
offers the following prizes for the ten best 
original one-act plays for young people 
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upon the minds of young people con- 
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living by democratic principles and 
ideals. PLAYS MUST SEEK TO CREATE 
-% oe FOR DEMOCRACY AT ITS 
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Plays must concern themselves with 
present-day material in the United States 
-——themes, plots, settings, and characters. 


All entries must be postmarked by not 
later than midnight, January 1, 1945. 
Participation is open to all interested 
persons in the United States, including 
personnel of the Armed Forces here and 
abroad. 


For further information see the April 
issue, 1944, of THE HIGH SCHOOL THES- 
PIAN, or write to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio 

















is our last for the current dramatics sea- 

son. We shall resume our publication 

schedule in the fall with the October 
number. 

We have endeavored, during the past eight 
months, to bring you, in these pages, articles, 
reports, reviews, and pictures we considered in- 
teresting and helpful in the field of secondary 
dramatics. These materials were offered not as 
a substitution for the usual curricular and extra- 
curricular subject matter in dramatics. Rather, 
our aim has been to give our readers that type 
of material which implements, stimulates, and 
enriches the regular program of activity and 
instruction. 

We have already begun making plans for the 
1944-45 season. Our aim shall be to give you 
even better material to meet your dramatics 
needs. Our chances of reaching this goal are 
considerably enhanced if we know in advance 
the nature of subject matter preferred by our 
readers. For that reason, we shall welcome 
your suggestions and comments. If some of our 
departments have not been particularly helpful 
to you this year, or if you wish the addition of 
some new department this coming year, we shall 
be happy to hear from you. Our only request 
is that you write us by June 1 at the very latest. 

While we have experienced no serious diffi- 
culty in obtaining paper this season, it is en- 
tirely possible that a shortage may confront us 
during the 1944-45 term. Our problem will 
be nearer a solution if we know, in the very 
near future, the approximate number of copies 
we shall need during the year. BY RENEW- 
ING YOUR SUBSCRIPTION AT ONCE, if 
it expires with this issue, you will not only 
provide us with this advance information, but 
you will also make yourself certain of receiving 
the 1944-45 volume. 

% 


[se issue of THE HicGH ScHOOL THESPIAN 


* * 


LTHOUGH the current school season will 
close within the next sixty days, the need 
for continued effort in behalf of the war pro- 
gram will be greater than ever during the sum- 
mer months. Our schools have achieved notable 
success in a variety of wartime projects such as 
scrap metal and paper drives, War Bond Sales, 
Red Cross work, and entertainment for service- 
men and women. Wherever and whenever pos- 
sible, school groups should continue this splen- 
did work during the vacation period. 
Dramatics groups are peculiarly well adapted 
to carry on during the off-school months. If 
the leadership of the regular dramatics director 
is not available, it is entirely possible that some 
other person in the community qualified for 
this work may be secured. It is also possible 
that a few student leaders in the dramatics 
group may be able to direct the work of the 
group. Summer activities may include the pro- 
duction of short plays and programs for U. S. 
O. centers, army camp, bases, and hospitals. 
They may also include a series of programs over 
the local radio station, or the presentation of 
various plays and skits designed to promote the 
sale of War Bonds, or to raise funds for war- 
time relief. Writing letters to local men and 
women in the services may also be undertaken 
with excellent results for all concerned. It is 
best, of couz:7, not to attempt too ambitious 
a program, but one that can be carried through 
to a successful completion with a reduced staff 
if necessary. We offer these suggestions for 
serious consideration by all dramatics groups, 
particularly Thespian Troupes. Plans for a 
summer program may well be established this 
spring under the guidance and leadership of 
the regular dramatics sponsor, even if she will 
be absent during the vacation period. 
* * * 


PEAKING of activities for the summer 
months, reminds us that the Education Sec- 


tion, War Finance Division, U. S. Treasury 


‘ Department, Washington, D. C., continues to 


issue scripts designed to promote the sale of 
War Bonds and Stamps. A postal card to the 
Education Section will bring you a list of the 
dramatics scripts now available. One of these 
scripts, Figure It Out, will make an excellent 
production during the summer months, with the 
high school dramatics group and some local 
organization as joint sponsors. 

* * * 


UMMARIES of forty-seven high school 
graduation programs staged in June, 1943, 
are contained in the Second Wartime Com- 
mencement Manual now available for 50 cents 
from the publication office of thé National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St..N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. If you are in need of a 
commencement program, you will find this 
publication most helpful. 
* * * 
LARGE number of writers have received 
our announcement concerning the two 
contests announced in the April issue of THE 
HicnH ScuHoot Tuespian. While many high 
school teachers may not be interested in enter- 
ing the playwriting contest, many of them 
should submit papers which discuss the role of 
the high school theatre in postwar days. All 
entries must be postmarked by not later than 
midnight, October I, 1944. 
* * * 
HE office of the National Thespian Society 
has the names of several well-qualified 
teachers of speech, dramatics, English, and 
other subjects, interested in securing new posi- 
tions for next season. If.a vacancy exists in 
your department which your school officials have 
difficulty in filling, please direct this announce- 
ment to their attention. 
* * * 
ROM various parts of the country come re- 
ports of “Teen-age Centers” being estab- 
lished. Many of these clubs are established by 
boys and girls of high school age, without the 
leadership and guidance of an older person. 
While this youthful effort may be worthy of 
praise, we are inclined to think that the suc- 
cess and permanency of such Centers will rest 
mainly upon the help of matured persons. Dra- 
matics directors should find it comparatively 
easy to direct such groups during the summer 
months. Perhaps the director should take the 
lead in establishing a local Center. A talk 
with the community recreation leader or with 
some key city official such as the mayor may 
produce the cooperation and materials needed. 
* 


T is well as we come to the close of the 

season to ponder, for a short while, the 
achievements and results of the dramatics pro- 
gram sponsored during the year. Has the pro- 
gram been truly successful? If the program 
was no better than it was the previous season, 
regardless of how successful that season was, 
then we have not made progress. Very few 
are the high schools which can make claim of 
a fully developed dramatics program. Very 
often failure to achieve results can be traced 
to a poorly qualified director, or to that type of 
director who does no more than the minimum 
required of her. In a few cases, the difficulty 
lies in an unsympathetic attitude on the part of 
school officials wro know little or nothing about 
dramatics and who make no effort to learn 
more about this fascinating and extremely 
worth-while activity. 

On the other hand, if the program this season 
was better than that sponsored last season, even 
though the results are not spectacular, the 


_director has reasons to be proud of her efforts. 


The current season has not been an easy one 
for dramatics directors. They have had to face 
one crisis after another, so to speak. Those 
who have carried on, end who, as the season 
comes to a close, feel the satisfaction of having 
done the job well, are deserving of the highest 
praise. No one will reward them with a stripe 
or medal, but they know that their work stands 
as:a contribution to the educational and cul- 
tural growth of America. 
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1. Scene from the play, Drums of Death, at the Santa Maria, Calif., Union 
High School (Thespian Troupe 464). Directed by Stanley G. Breneiser. 


2. Thespian Troupe 26 of the Wahpeton, N. Dak., High School. Miss 
Lillian Syverson, sponsor. 

3. The Kinzer sisters, Gloria and Beverly, in a specialty doll dance in the 
1943 frolic, Make Believe, at the William Penn Senior High School 
(Troupe 520), York, Pa. Directed by Leon C. Miller. 

4. Thespian Jackie Wiggington as Babbie in The Little Minister, given at 
the William Fleming High School (Troupe 570), Roanoke, Va. Mrs. 
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Genevieve Dickinson, director. 

5. Thespians Charles Aschmann as Prince Sirki, Lenore Kendig as Alda, 
Jane Lecming as Grazia, and Carol Burtis as Rhoda Fenton in Death 
Takes a Holiday, a production of Troupe 94 of the York Community High 
School, Elmhurst, Ill. Directed by Miss Doris E. White. 

6. Scene from Brother Goose at the Wallace, Idaho, High School (Troupe 
203). Miss Catherine O’Conner, director. 

7. Cast for the annual minstrel show at the Elder High School (Troupe 522, 
Cincinnati, Ohio). Directed by the Rev. Wilfred, G. Dirr. 











Scene from a production of The Moon Is Down at the Keokuk, Iowa, High School (Thespian Troupe 192), with Mrs. Byrnes Missman directing. 


War Plays Since Pearl Harbor 


by MARGARET WENTWORTH 
Drama Critic and Editor, The Sign Post, New York City. 


Pearl Harbor put an abrupt end to 
the wishful thinking of those who 
had been trying to believe that we could 
keep out of the war. As usual, the thea- 


ie treacherous Japanese attack on 


tre reflected the temper of the time and ~ 


war plays, both American and imported, 
have formed a large part of the dramatic 
fare offered on Broadway during the past 
three seasons. 

Of these, The Eve of St. Mark is easily 
first in importance. Maxwell Anderson, 
one of our leading dramatists, had twice 
tried to express himself on the issues at 
stake with only partial success. Neither 
Key Largo nor Candle in the Wind repre- 
sents Anderson at his best. In The Eve of 
St. Mark, dedicated to a nephew of An- 
derson’s killed in the East, he has fused his 
personal emotion with his love for Amer- 
ica into compelling drama. 

Much of Anderson’s finest work has 
been in blank verse. In Mary of Scotland, 
Elizabeth and Essex, Valley Forge, and 
Winterset he showed audiences how beau- 
tiful and exciting poetic drama can be. 
While his war play is written in simple, 
colloquial language, he chose its title from 
a poem. Keats’ early death left The Eve 
of St. Mark unfinished but so good a judge 
as Amy Lowell declares it to among his 
finest works. An old superstition has it 
that on St. Mark’s eve, one may see enter- 
ing the church door all those who are to 
die in the coming year. It is obvious that 
Keats intended the girl in his poem to 
recognize her lover among those doomed. 
In like manner, Anderson’s hero is 
snatched from the girl who loves him by 
inexorable war. 

The first scenes of the play pass on a 
farm in the Middle West. Private Quizz, 
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eldest of three sons, has just come home 
on furlough from his basic training. He 
and the girl next door had always been 
friends. Now his enforced absence has re- 
vealed her to him as the most wonderful 
girl in the world. But there is no time for 
marriage, for a home and children. All 
their plans are snapped short as Quizz’ 
furlough is cut short and he is summoned 
peremptorily back to his unit. Their part- 
ing and his farewells to his parents are 
characterized by short simple speeches in 
which the pauses are more eloquent than 
the words. 

Scenes of camp life introduce humor 
into the play and then we see the soldiers 
embarked and outward bound. We are 
transported to a fox-hole on Bataan in 
which a handful of defenders are uncer- 
tain whether to try to escape or to hold the 
Japanese off till the last man and cartridge 
have been expended. Since the officers 
have been killed, the decision falls on 
Quizz, now a sergeant. In a dream or 
vision, the boy sees his mother and his 
sweetheart and asks their counsel. Like 
loving women everywhere, they urge him 
to come back to them. But he decides that 
no one, not even your nearest and dearest. 
can decide for you a question of honor and 
loyalty and he remains to die. In the 
final scene we are back at the farmhouse 
and the second brother is in uniform, hav- 
ing volunteered as soon as the news of 
Quizz’ death came through.. The quiet 
courage of the family is beautiful. There 
are no heroics, there is no flag-waving. 
War is just a job which has been begun 
and must be carried to completion. 

There were no “big names” in the cast. 
William Prince played Quizz, Mary Rolfe 
the girl and Aline MacMahon the 


mother. Before the play was put on in 
New York, Anderson and the Playwrights’ 
Company, which presented it, released it 
to be done in colleges and civic centres so 
it has been carrying its. message of stead- 
fastness through the country for more than 
a year. 

The Patriots, by Sidney Kingsley, ad- 
judged by the Critics’ Circle the best play 
of the season, may be said to remind us of 
what we are fighting for and to remind us 
that victory in the field avails nothing if 
we do not guard liberty at home. After 
working on his play for years Kingsley had 
the good fortune to have it put on just be- 
fore the bi-centennial of the birth of his 
hero, Thomas Jefferson. Alexander Ham- 
ilton represents the graft and political bar- 
gaining which were rife then as now and 
does not hesitate to slander Jefferson to 
attain his ends. Since Jefferson detests po- 
litical wrangling, he is preparing to return 
to his beloved Monticello and peace when 
a personal appeal from Washington makes 
him decide to continue the fight for the 
common people. In a final interview with 
Hamilton, the latter pays tribute to his up- 
rightness and urges him to accept the pres- 
idency, while Jefferson admits that in his 
own way Hamilton too served the young 
republic. The play ends with the noble 
words of his inaugural. 

Raymond Edward Johnson played Jef- 
ferson, House Jameson, Hamilton, and 
Kingsley’s wife had the role of Jefferson’s 
daughter, the only feminine part of any 
importance. The play opened here in a 
blizzard and the Washington dislocated 
his hip in a bad fall on the second night. 
Edwin Jerome was rushed into the part 
and performed it most acceptably. The 
Patriots should read almost as well as it 
plays and history classes would find that it 
made our founding fathers very human 
and alive. 

Another play. of the past would also in- 
terest history classes and carried a valuable 
message for the future. This was In Time 
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to Come which dramatized the making of 
the Versailles Treaty. It showed how Pres- 
ident Wilson allowed Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau to have their own way on 
many points in order to salvage his League 
of Nations, only to find that the fight he 
had apparently won in Paris was to be lost 
in Washington. The play did not minimize 
Mr. Wilson’s faults of character, his stub- 
bornness and secrecy, but it also showed 
his idealism and vision.. The author gave 
Senator Lodge credit for sincerity and 
patriotism only alas! a patriotism which 
failed to realize that America’s two best 
friends, the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
were no longer able to keep us in happy 
isolation. The play was seriously consid- 
ered for the Pulitzer Prize. 

The Moon Is Down, by John Steinbeck, 
showed Nazi tactics in an occupied village. 
It was severely criticized because only one 
of the Germans was represented as a typi- 
cal Nazi, the younger soldiers being home- 
sick boys and the older, having fought 
through the other war, being wearily 
aware that no amount of killing hostages 
will persuade freedom-loving people to 
co-operate. Each increase in terrorism 
brought about a corresponding increase in 
underground activities. 

The play was excellently cast with Paul 
Kruger as the German leader, Ralph Mor- 
gan as the quietly heroic mayor of the 
occupied village and Whitford Kane as a 
coctor. 

The foreign plays met with short success 
because they did not carry the appeal that 
they did in their countries of origin. Flare 
Path paid tribute to the R.A.F. Life Line 
to the British merchant marine; This 
Rock showed slum children evacuated to 
one of England’s stately homes; The 
Strings, My Lord, Are False, by Paul Car- 
roll, Morning Star, by Emlyn Williams, 
and Heart of a City showed the courage 
of the citizens during the London blitzes. 
Thespians should have a sentimental inter- 
est in Heart of a City because it dealt with 
the little Windmill Theatre, the only one 
in London which never closed during the 
worst bombings. 

The plays by and about the Russians 
fared little better than the English ones. 
Winter Soldiers, about guerilla warfare, 
was written by an American, Dan James, 
and won for him the Sidney Howard Me- 
morial award. It was well staged at the 
New School for Social Research which 
puts on each winter a number of interest- 
ing plays which are non-commercial in 
their appeal. The Theatre Guild offered 
The Russian People, by Konstantin Simo- 
nov, a Russian newspaper man, also con- 
cerned guerilla fighting. Counter-Attack 
was, as the name implies, the drama of a 
small body of Russians winning back a 
point of advantage they had lost. A gen- 
eral criticism of these three plays is that 
the individuals were too much lost in the 
mass; that is good Communism but drama 
loves a single hero. 

Havoc, a play for women only, paid 
tribute to the courage of American girls 
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who were NOT nurses but who performed 
every kind of dirty and dangerous jobs 
when a hospital in the Philippines was 
bombed out. It did poorly in the city but 
was a success on the road. 

Also of interest when it is so hard to cast 
plays with men in them is Letters to Lu- 
cerne, showing a school in Switzerland 
where girls from many countries have been 
friends till war news causes them to turn 
on the one German. Eventually they feel 
sorry for her, realizing that she is not to 
blame for her country’s acts. 

Personally, I loved the Irwin Shaw play, 
Sons and Soldiers, but it had a short stay. 
Geraldine Fitzgerald had the role of a 
mother who is hysterical over the idea of 
bearing and rearing sons as cannon fod- 
der. In a series of dreams she sees her 
sons from babyhood to their going away 
in uniform. In his farewell the older boy 
says something like this; I quote from 
memory and Mr. Shaw must forgive me if 
it is imperfect. “I swum in the ocean and 
lain in the sun. I have done good work 
and loved a woman. I have sung in the 
chorus and, while I should have liked to 
sing it longer, it was a good song and I am 
glad to have had the privilege of joining 
it.’ The value of life itself, life on any 


terms, struck home to the woman and she 
was glad and proud to have the power of 
bestowing it. 

Tomorrow the World, by James Gow 
and Arnaud d’Usseau, is concerned in lit- 
tle with-one of the greatest problems 
which will confront us after the war, the 
problem of dealing with the re-education 
of warped minds. Emil, whose father was 
killed by the Nazis, was taken over by 
them and thoroughly indoctrinated before 
an American friend of his parents succeeds 
in having him sent over here. This friend, 
played by Ralph Bellamy, is a widower 
with a little girl, younger than Emil, and 
is engaged to a Jewish school teacher, 
played by Shorley Booth. Skippy Hemeier, 
a newcomer to the stage but a veteran on 
radio, plays the Nazi brat with gusto now 
though at first he was said to have been a 
little unhappy over the fact that the audi- 
ence loathed him. He does his bit by spy- 
ing and tattling on his benefactor, trying 
to break off the engagement to the de- 
spised Jewess. In the play you are encour- 
aged to believe that the leopard has 
changed his spots, that the little Nazi’s 
heart of stone has been turned into a heart 


of flesh; but one cannot help wondering a 
little. 








Scene from the Broadway cast of Sidney Kingsley’s The Patriots. 
(From left to right): Alexander Hamilton, George Washington, Thomas Jefferson. 
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Erwin Piscator 


by BARNARD HEWITT 


Chairman, Dramatics Committee, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


sided in the United States, and he 

is the only one of the men whose 
work in the modern theatre is described 
in this series with whom I can claim some 
personal acquaintance. Before I sat down 
to write this article I visited him in his 
office at the Studio Theatre of the New 
School for Research on West 12th Street 
in Manhattan and talked to him again 
about his ideas of the theatre. 

He is far and away the youngest of the 
men in this series, twenty years younger 
than Max Reinhardt. His appearance is 
striking. Of medium height and weight, 
he yet gives an impression of lightness and 
slenderness, perhaps because of his rapid, 
graceful movements. His face is broad, 
and in his pictures it tends to look stern, 
but in conversation one gets an effect of 
sensitiveness and unusual animation. 
Above a high forehead rises a shock of 
white hair standing out sharply against 
the youthful ruddiness of his complexion. 
A friendly man, easily approachable at 
any rate by anyone interested in the the- 
atre, he speaks volubly and with great 
enthusiasm on the subject which is his 
life. Although his accent is heavy (not en- 
tirely German, but with a strong admix- 
ture of French and perhaps a little Rus- 
sian), and his command of American 
idiom is still weak enough to lead him 
into difficulties in the choice of words, 
nevertheless, his discourse is endlessly fas- 
cinating. 

He sees his own approach to the theatre 
as new and distinct from that of his pred- 
ecessors. Fundamentally, Piscator is de- 
termined to make the theatre a part of 
life, of your life and my life, now, while 


S seed 1939 Erwin Piscator has re- 


we are in the theatre. The first thing the 
producer should ask himself is, “Why 
should this play be produced now? What 
meaning does it have, can it have, for an 
audience today?” The purpose of pro- 
duction is not to present a real or a fan- 
tastic picture of life, nor to reveal the 
inner psychological life of man, nor to 
create some form of beauty on the stage, 
but to present a reality of which the au- 
dience is a part. In order to do this, the 
theatre must present not only characters 
but their environment, not only human 
emotions but also the tremendous play of 
social, political, economic, and scientific 
forces, without which the emotions are un- 
intelligible. 

Piscator has a name for this new theatre 
which he developed side by side with the 
German playwright, Bertold Brecht. He 
calls it Epic theatre, drawing from Aris- 
totle’s distinction between epic poetry and 
dramatic poetry. In epic poetry events 
are narrated; in dramatic poetry they 
are represented in action. In comparison 
with the conventional theatre of today, 
Epic theatre presents narration as opposed 
to action, ideas rather than entertain- 
ment. The epic idea affects all elements 
of production. “It is not important that 
the actor “live” his part; he must com- 
ment on it intelligently. “Every actor a 
public speaker.” Setting is important not 
as decoration nor promote action, but as 
exposition. And all the mechanical de- 
vices, moving pictures, and loud speakers 
are used to drive home the play ideas. 
Epic theatre aims not to excite, but to 
teach. “And,” Piscator asks, “why should 
teaching be dull?” 

The urge to teach comes naturally to 








Piscator, seated right, in consultation with his assistants at the Studio Theatre, 
New School for Social Research, New York City. 


him. He was born in 1893 in a town near 
Frankfurt, Germany, of a middle class 
family which traced itself back through 
number of Lutheran clergymen to a Pis- 
cator of the Reformation who made a new 
translation of the Bible. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Munich and at 
Professor Kutscher’s Theater Seminary, 
where he worked with Wedekind and 
Heinrich Mann. He had hardly begun 
his career as an,actor at the Munich 
Hoftheater when World War I broke out 
and turned him into a soldier. He says 
of himself that he was a “precious” young 
actor, a disciple of the end of the century 
school of elegance. In his book The Po- 
litical Theater (written in German and 
not available in translation) he describes 
an incident that occurred when he was a 
minute cog in the great German spring 
offensive of 1915. Poison gas was being used 
for the first time. The forward lines had 
been decimated and Piscator was in a de- 
tachment of reenforcements being rushed 
to plug one of the gaps. Moving forward 
they encountered the first barrage, were 
ordered to deploy and dig in. He hugged 
the ground, trying, like the others, to dig 
with his spade a shallow shelter slit. He 
made no progress. A corporal crept swear- 
ing to him. “What’s your profession, any- 
how?” growled the corporal. “Actor,” 
answered Piscator. “At that moment as 
I uttered the word ‘actor’ with shells 
bursting around me, my profession seemed 
so stupid, so little related 
to. . . life and the world, that my fear 
of the oncoming shells was less than the 
shame I felt at my profession.” He says, 
“War was hateful to me, so hateful that 
after the bitter debacle of 1918, I enlisted 
in the political struggle for permanent 
peace.” War had turned the “precious” 
young actor into a passionate crusader for 
reality and truth. 

After the war, the Germany to which 
Piscator returned was a seething cauldron 
of social, economic, and artistic discon- 
tent. Expressionism was the first dramatic 
movement to arise, and it expressed the 
postwar disillusionment in a style de- 
signed to play with maximum effect upon 
the senses and the emotions of the au- 
dience. Piscator made the acquaintance 
of the extreme Expressionist group, the 
Dadaists, who professed to debunk every- 
thing, including the theatre itself. How- 
ever, he could not be satisfied with a pro- 
gram which believed in nothing. In 1919 
at Konigsberg, in East Prussia, he opened 
his first theatre, called significantly The 
Tribunal. There he was sought out by 
the renown People’s Theater which 
brought him to Berlin to serve as its stage 


director from 1920-1927. 


His career there was tempestuous. Al- 

most from the beginning he was 
plunged into controversy with the man- 
agement. It was charged that he had 
replaced art with propaganda, and Pis- 
cator replied that the subscribers, strug- 
gling desperately for their very existence, 
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King Lear as 
produced under 
the direction of 
Piscator at the 
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New School for 
Social Research. 
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looked to their Theater for guidance, but 
the management side-stepped its responsi- 
bility, providing only safely “cultural” 
productions of Hamlet and Faust. The 
controversy reached a crisis over Piscator’s 
production, in 1926, of Storm Over Goth- 
land, a play set in the Middle Ages. Pis- 
cator brought out its significance for the 
year 1926, reenforcing the scenes on the 
stage with moving picture sequences show- 
ing in panorama the rebellion of the Goth- 
land fisherman. After this production Pis- 
cator parted company with the Peoples 
Theater, but he took with him to his new 
Piscator Theater and his Lessing Theater 
a great number of the younger Peoples 
Theater subscribers. 

In 1927, in his own theatre, he produced 
The Good Soldier Schweik, a dramatiza- 
tion of a satirical novel about World 
War I. In it he could use the Epic method 
unhampered by a conservative manage- 
ment. At the back of the stage he used a 
translucent curtain which served as a 
screen on which, from time to time, were 
thrown moving picture sequences and 
caricatures by the great satirical artist, 
George Grosz. The stage floor was taken 
up with two treadmills or “conveyors” 
running parallel to the footlights. On 
these Schweik travelled his long pilgrim- 
age to death at the battlefront. 

He produced Gorki’s The Lower Depths, 
not in order to shock an audience with the 
dregs of society Gorki has so vividly de- 
picted, but in order to show the relation 
of those dregs to the rest of society. He 
produced Hoppla, We Live!, the satirical 
play which. so sadly presaged the fate of 
its author, Ernst Toller. It relates the 
story of a man who, after nine years in a 
lunatic asylum, returns to normal life only 
to find normal life so unbearable that he 
commits suicide. In this production Pis- 
cator used two projection screens, one for 
major projections, and a narrow one for 
comments. At one point he projected on 
the central screen an x-ray film of a wildly 
beating heart. 
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His productions were on the whole suc- 
cessful, drawing an audience of intellectu- 
als for whom they were artistic events, and 
of workers for whom they were political 
events. But Piscator never spared money 
when he wanted new stage machinery to 
project his ideas, and over a period of 
time his theatre succumbed to a combina- 
tion of financial and political pressure. In 
1930 he went to Russia as director of the 
International Theatre in Moscow and he 
directed Russian films. In 1934, along 
with other eminent artists, he was de- 
prived of his German citizenship by the 
Nazi regime. From 1936 to 1938 he was 
lecturer in dramatic art at the German 
University in Paris. 

Gilbert Miller brought Piscator to this 
country in 1939 to assist on a proposed 
producti~n of Tolstoi’s epic novel, War 
-~. ~ . ¢ jn a dramatic version by Pisca- 
wa <.c Alfred Neumann. This produc- 
tion never got beyond the planning stage, 
but in 1940 Piscator directed Bernard 
Shaw’s St. Joan, at the Washington, D. C., 
Civic Theatre, with Luise Rainer in the 
leading role. Since January, 1941, he has 
been director of the Dramatic Workshop 
of the New School for Social Research in 
New York City. There he has been con- 
tent largely to teach in the theatre school, 
but he has directed two of the Studio The- 
atre’s productions, King Lear interpreted 
as a play about dictatorship and produced 
on a platform stage almost in the midst 
of the audience, and a simplified version 
of War and Peace in which he used simul- 
taneous settings, projected scenery, mono- 
logues directed to the audience, and nar- 
rative commentary. With extremely lim- 
ited stage facilities and with relatively in- 
experienced actors, these productions, 
nevertheless, gave some implications of the 
power Piscator may yet unleash in the 
American theatre. 

He is entirely dissatisfied with the form 
of the modern theatre with its picture 
frame formula separating actor and au- 
dience. In collaboration with the eminent 
German architect, Dr. Walter Gropius, 


who is now teaching in Harvard’s school 
of architecture, Piscator developed plans 
for a novel, modern theatre which would 
involve the audience in the action and 
which would provide the mobility of 
staging which the Epic approach de- 
mands. The auditorium of this “total” 
theatre as Dr. Gropius calls it, is an oval 
amphitheatre. At one point of the oval 
is a stage in three parts “enveloping the 
advanced rows of seats in a pincer move- 
ment,” or rather three box stages, one di- 
rectly across the point of the oval, and 
one adjoining this on each side tangent 
to the sides of the oval. Acting can take 
place on the center stage or on one of the 
side stages, or on all three simultaneously. 
“A double track, horizontal chain-pump 
of movable scenery wagons permits rapid 
and frequent scene shifting.” All around 
the amphitheatre above the rising rows of 
seats is a platform on which scenery 
wagons can be propelled and on which 
action can take place. A circle of the or- 
chestra at the front is a platform which 
can be lowered to the basement, deprived 
of its seats, mounted with scenery and 
actors, and raised to serve as an amphi- 
theatre stage all but surrounded by the 
front rows of seats. A larger circle of 
the orchestra, including the amphitheatre 
stage, can be revolved 180 degrees on its 
center, so as to place the amphitheatre 
stage in the center of the auditorium, en- 
tirely surrounded by the audience. At the 
back of the auditorium all around the 
oval are transparent screens designed to 
take projections both from in front and 
from behind, and the domed ceiling of the 
playhouse is designed to take projections. 
This is no impractical dream but the plan 
of a world-famous architect completed in 
drawing and scale model. 

Before Piscator came to this country his 
ideas had influenced the Living Newspa- 
per productions of the Federal Theatre 
and a few professional productions. Now 
that he is here, we can expect this vigorous 
exponent of the Epic style to have a real 
impact on the Amewcan theatre. ' 
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study of the One-Act Play 


by MARY WALLER DICKINSON 
Head of the English Department, George Washington High School, Alexandria, Va. 


LMOST without exception, high 
yf ivgass students like to take part in 
dramatics. It has been observed, 
furthermore, that one-act plays invariably 
create a lively discussion in the classroom. 
Using these facts as a premise, the George 
Washington High School English teachers 
decided several years ago to include a 
study of one-act plays as a phase of litera- 
ture in each year of the English curricu- 
lum. To this end, after several committee 
meetings in which details of the plan were 
thoroughly discussed, we set up units of 
work with the following objectives : 

1. To stimulate interest in the one-act 
play as a form of literature. 

2. To create a discriminating taste in 
drama. 

3. To encourage acting as a form of 
creative expression. 

4. To find talent for our Dramatics 
Club. : 

The method of procedure was simple 
and informal. When the unit was as- 
signed, plays suitable to the age level of 
each class were selected. Though these 
were the definite assignments, students 
were encouraged to read other plays to 
be found in the classroom. The class 
was divided into groups of five or six. 
Each group, under the guidance of a 
teacher, did its own reading and study. 
In addition to the study of plays, each 
student was encouraged to.do some re- 
search work on some phase of dramatics. 
Some became interested in_ stagecraft, 
others in costuming, while still others in- 
vestigated the Little Theatre movement. 

Class work took the form of special 
reports and panel discussions. Each group 
selected one play and staged it in the 
classroom. Then the best of these was 
chosen, recast and used for assembly or 
some other program. In several instances 
three or four of the plays made up an 
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evening’s entertainment. We have, on 
several occasions, wound up the whole 
project with a play tournament, using 
competent judges to choose the best play 
and the best actors. On these occasions, 
students were prompters, stage managers, 
property managers, or costumers. 

Written composition took the form of 
criticism of plays and productions, writing 
original plays, or turning stories into one- 
act plays. In fact, as the project pro- 
gressed, a wealth of ideas came from both 
pupils and teachers. 

Undoubtedly, there are certain pit-falls 
to be avoided. The chief of these is the 
tendency to spend too much time on the 
project. But teachers must be urged to 
be expeditious and constantly alert in the 
classroom to prevent waste of time. This 
is best accomplished by careful planning. 

Evaluation of the creative work done by 
a pupil in school is an intangible sort of 
thing, because no one has yet devised a 
measuring rod which could begin to give 
us an estimate of the benefits a pupil de- 
rives from any one class. Tests and ex- 
aminations, though apparently necessary, 
never tell the full story. Who can tell 
the impression any class leaves on the 
plastic, adolescent mind? Since all of 
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this is true, we find it difficult to evaluate 
our one-act play project. However, there 
are certain definite outcomes to which we 
can point. 

In the first place, interest in drama has 
certainly been stimulated. Our librarian 
tells us that pupils, in asking for plays to 
read, often discuss authors and give in- 
telligent criticisms. A large group of pupils, 
beginning with the freshman and continu- 
ing through the senior classes, are learning 
to discriminate between the good and the 
bad in drama. They decide whether a 
plot is realistic, elevated, and important, 
and whether the dialogue is natural, fluent, 
amusing and original. Moreover, they are 
learning to look with a more critical eye 
on productions of plays both in school and 
out. They measure the production in 
terms of acting, setting, lighting, costum- 
ing, and casting. They are encouraged to 
be conscientious in judging and above all, 
are urged to see dramatics as a whole- 
some, worthwhile and enjoyable outlet for 
their emotions. Certainly, a large number 
have learned to analyze, to interpret, and 
to assimilate the emotional and the intel- 
lectual elements in drama. We hope and 
believe that many, because of this experi- 
ence in school, will, when they leave us, 
be keenly alive to all current theatrical 
movements and will thus help to produce 
in their respective communities a theatre- 
going public with a taste on a high level. 

For all of the above reasons, we com- 
mend the project to other English depart- 
ments; again cautioning, however, that 
neither teachers nor students be Allowed 
to run away with the idea, for we must 
remember in this case as in others, good 
teaching demands discretion and judg- 
ment as to the needs of the individual, 
class or school.—Reprinted by permission 
from the Virginia Drama News. 
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All the News Thats Fit to Hear 


The Fifth in a Series of Articles on Radio Appreciation for 
High School Students 


by ALICE P. STERNER 


Barringer High School, Newark, New Jersey, and Author of “A Course of 
Study in Radio Appreciation.” 


ORE people in this country re- 
ceive their news from radio than 
from any other source. High 

School pupils are especially fond of this 
medium of communication, but many do 
not utilize it to its greatest extent. Some 
just listen to a straight newscast once a 
day. There are several other types of 
radio news that deserve attention. Many 
commentators, instead of broadcasting is- 
olated items, take one or two major events 
and interpret or expand them so that the 
listener has increased understanding. 
Dramatizations of the more spectacular 
and important events are also very effec- 
tive. Each type deserves some study and 
trial before we settle on one or two pro- 
grams as our news fare for the day. 
Even straight newscasts differ greatly in 
their content and have to be highly se- 
lected and condensed. If you jot down the 
subjects, just in a five-minute review, you 
will be amazed at their variety and con- 
ciseness. They jump all over the world, 
with just the highlights emphasized. There 
is, nevertheless, a great deal of editorial 
work to be done in the preparation of even 
a five-minute news program. The very 
choice of what items are to be broadcast 
is an editorial judgment. Sometimes the 
news is received directly from the same 
news services which supply our news- 
papers and is merely rewritten for broad- 
casting. Radio style must be much more 
terse, concise, and rhythmic than news- 
paper lead sentences. Other stations have 
Transradio News Service, supp!ied espe- 
cially for radio. Many have special radio 
men on duty at the battlefront avd in 
foreign countries who broadcast directly. 
Local news is often chatty with human 
interest stories and local references which 


give it an individual flavor. Such programs 
do much for community spirit. Try to 
group the items of a fifteen-minute local 
news program under such headings as 
local government, weather, disasters, per- 
sonalities, human interest stories, and spe- 
cial events. Then contrast the subjects 
covered with those in your local news- 
paper and decide whether your radio sta- 
tion is displacing the newspaper, supple- 
menting it, or furnishing a news service. 

In judging a straight newscast, we must 
be careful to note the source of the item. 
It is revealing to arrange in the order of 
their dependability such statements as: 
Tokyo radio reports, a well-known Con- 
gressman asserts, General Eisenhower an- 
nounces, Vichy news sources insist, the 
German High Command denies, it is 
rumored, a White House spokesman foxe- 
tells, the Democratic or Republican Na- 
tional Chairman insists, reliable sources 
report, the London Foreign Office replies, 
Nazi sources insinuate, the Associated 
Press wires, a neutral correspondent sug- 
gests. Too many of us accept any news 
over the radio as authentic when the an- 
nouncez has been trying to tell us to doubt 
it by giving us some very suspicious source. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
started a furore recently by its policy of 
furnishing news without comment. It is 
true that many commentators exercise tre- 
mendous power by their interpretations, 
and this could be a dangerous weapon in 
the hands of unscrupulous men. Many 
of our most famous commentators have 
quite impartial viewpoints, but no one 
can be entirely unprejudiced. Listen to 
your favorite at least two nights in suc- 
cession and try to decide what some of 
his biases are. Perhaps you agree with 


them. They may be political, religious, 
economic, racial—often, not too obvious, 
but still present. Don’t always listen to 
the one with whom you agree. At least 
once a month tune in on the man you 
don’t like, for you may change your view- 
point. 

Each commentator has his own indi- 
viduality. Often they sign on and off 
with a unique phrase. Their voices may 
indicate their personalities without our 
listening to their words. The intensely 
emotionalized voice suggests exaggerated 
and sentimental views. The matter-of- 
fact tone implies impartiality. The deep, 
slow delivery give us a sense of reliability. 
Some commentators have consciously de- 
veloped a microphone manner to impress 
their audiences. A breathy quality in the 
voice may add suspense and excitement 
to rather dull material. We should not 
let ourselves be fooled by some of these 
obvious techniques. 

Girls listen to newscasts less than boys. 
We often blame them for this lack of 
interest. The girls, however, are some- 
times right in rebelling against some of 
the factual, dull material presented as 
news. A more human, individual style 
might bring more feminine listeners and 
greater variety to our present news diet. 
Women newscasters have never been ex- 
tremely popular, but we have two very 
capable ones who have considerable audi- 
ences. 

The vocabulary of news commentators 
is very diverse. Some use only common 
words, but make them have a variety of 
meanings by voice changes, pauses, or 
repeating them in a new setting. Elmer 
Davis used a rather simple vocabulary in. 
a very forceful way. Others employ un- 
usual words, but only in a way to permit 
you to guess very easily their meanings. 
Raymond Gram Swing’s vocabulary is one 
of the most varied on the air. Since so 
many news items are short and have no 
relationship to each other, connecting 
words or phrases are very important. 
Lowell Thomas is a master of this tech- 
nique. Walter Winchell coins new and 
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unusual words which startle but interest 
us. Listen some time only for the words 
of the commentators, guessing the mean- 
ing of new ones by the sense of the others. 

The “March of Time” and “Five-Star 
Final” are good examples of news drama- 
tizations. Many war programs are giving 
a bit of exciting army or navy news in 
this way. it makes current events live, 
giving them a place in our imagination 
that straight talk can never provide. 
There is some danger, however, in hand- 
ling news impartially by drama, whose 
essence is an appeal to emotion as well 
as intellect. All the techniques of radio 
drama are employed—a musical setting, 
a brief expository introduction, brisk dia- 
logue, suspense. So much is happening 
in the news that our minds fail to realize 
all that it means. Dramatic presentations 
give life to mere words in a way that even 
the most skillful commentator fails to 
evoke. 

Of all types of programs, the newscast, 
commentary or dramatization, are the 
most easily adapted to school use. A brief 
review of school news over the public ad- 
dress system, a weekly comment on the 
outstanding school events given in audi- 
torium, the dramatization in the class- 
room of bits of school history—all these 
are easier to do than most other programs 
and very timely. 

Many problems arise in connection with 
news broadcasts that high school pupils 
should consider. Perhaps the most timely 
is the question of news commentating, 
which CBS decided so recently was not 
a function of the news broadcaster. Edi- 
torial views have a much greater audi- 
ence and, with the power of oral presen- 
tation, may be much more effective than 
in the press. Should we interpret news 
ourselves or have the aid of experts, who 
may or may not be capable? 

Another question that concerns radio 
news is the relationship of radio to the 
newspaper. Is the free press in this 
country being supplanted by radio? 
Should they both perform the same serv- 
ices or choose different fields? In many 
cases the radio has increased rather than 
decreased newspaper circulation, but it 
has taken so much advertising from the 
press that the financial effect has been 
considerable. Facsimile, which is the 
printing by radio set in the home of ma- 
terial sent over the air, may have even 
more competition to offer. If one can 
find his morning paper all ready for him 
at his radio set in the morning as it has 
been transmitted over the air at night, 
he may not buy a newspaper at the cor- 
ner. Such developments are perhaps far 
in the future, but we may have to meet 
them then. 

A third consideration is the content of 
the newscasts at the present time. Do 
they devote too much time to war news? 
Are the commentators too optimistic or 
pessimistic about developments? These 
are only a few of the problems high school 
pupils should be considering in connection 
with their news listening. 
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A Streamlined Biography 
ot a Dramatics Director 


UT of college, and into teaching, 
& with emphasis on dramatics; that 

was Chapter One, of my “Preface 
to Experience.” The place was not far 
from the romantically-titled “Horse- 
heaven”, but the surroundings were strictly 
realistic. Across the street from the high 
school, which numbered 45, the sage- 
brush was almost six feet tall. In the 
building itself, there was no drinking 
water, except that which was carried in 
pails from a well three or four hundred 
yards down the road. In one corner of my 
classroom was a huge old stove, and in 
the opposite and upper corner, was a yel- 
low-jacket nest. Many an impromptu 
dramatic scene was staged before both 
were conquered. 

The so-called “auditorium” was a flat 
floored lodge hall, almost two miles away. 
There, under nightmare difficulties, I put 
my college training in dramatics into prac- 
tice, on a stage made of boards placed on 
saw-horses. If the players forgot and ven- 
tured too far right or left stage, the boards 
would tip up at the other side, and the 
luckless ones were likely to make an un- 
scheduled exit. Literally, my first play 
casts learned to “trod the boards” with 
care. 

When I moved on; to a school of 150 
enrollment, and staged the plays in a small 
motion picture theater, I felt that I had 
been through the mill of improvisation, 
and was justified in the claim that I could 
at least attempt to make something out of 
nothing at all. After one year, however, 
when I accepted a position where the high 
school numbered almost 500, I found that 
there were other difficulties beside equip- 
ment. To teach in a college town is verily 
another step in th school of experience. 

In the middle of a rehearsal, the door 
would open and perhaps ten or fifteen col- 
lege students from the Department of 
Drama, up on the hill, would file in and 
stand about “to observe.” Frequently too, 
they asked questions, until many a time I 
almost walked out in a fit of tempera- 
mental protest over being made into a liv- 
ing textbook of the “whys” of dramatic 
procedure. The night I staged my first 
original play there, under an assumed 
name, I did walk the floor in the hallway, 
in a mood that ranged the entire gamut 
of emotions. But all that passed, and I 
again moved on,—to a still larger high 
school out in Montana, where there was 
not only a larger stage, but still greater op- 
portunities for more experience with larger 
casts and more difficult plays. 

Three years there were profitable, then 
a telephone call came one day to justify 
faith in day dreams. I was offered the 
position of director of dramatics in an- 
other city where the new two-million-dol- 
lar high school offered the last word in 
perfect equipment. A stage one hundred 
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feet wide by thirty-four feet deep; a com- 
plete set of dressing rooms adjoining ; 
scenery that could be raised or lowered 
at the touch of a lever; a switch-board 
equal to anything in a professional theater, 
and best of all perhaps, an auditorium 
with eighteen hundred opera chairs. It 
was better than anything I had ever 
woven in the warp and woof of imagina- 
tion. 

Busy on the stage just behind two huge 
flats one day, I listened to the envious re- 
marks of two teachers who designated 
themselves as “just in from the sticks.” 

“No wonder she can put on the plays 
she does,” one observed. “Look at the 
equipment she has here. Maybe I could 
do something worth while too,—if I had 
all this.” 

Little did she realize that I too had 
served in the school of tough experience. 
And, little did she or anyone else realize 
that I was paying a price for those perfect 
surroundings. Everything that “went on” 
had to be as near professional as possible, 
even in the auditorium hour, and as a 
result of over-work, my nerves rebelled. 


AFTER three years in that form of 

heaven, I looked back at the small 
schools with more than envy and finally 
resigned to again accept a position in a 
small school where the town was little 
more than a name on a post in southern 
Idaho. There was little better equip- 
ment for the staging of plays than I had 
had in the beginning, but there was peace 
and satisfaction after all, and the boys and 
girls were the same potential material as 
always. 

Then came another wire, another offer 
of a position in a larger school. So, I am 
back again on middle ground, in a high 
school which is neither large nor small, 
working with little or no equipment, on 
a tiny stage that was originally intended 
for little more than a platform. And yet, 
we have “done” in the past five or six 
years, such plays as No more Frontier, 
Death Takes a Holiday, The Taming of 
the Shrew, Our Town, Prologue to Glory 
—and Lost Horizon. ; 

Asked for a motto for teaching dra- 
matics in the schools of today, I believe 
I would say, “You can, if you will, do 
practically whatever you wish —if you 
have the boys and girls who are interested 
and willing to work.” 
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CHARACTERS 


Miss Wheeler: A young school teacher — 
pretty, nicely dressed, first year of teaching. 

Miss Stanton: Forty to fifty years of age: 
Has been a teacher for over twenty years. 

James: A senior in high school—captain of 
the football team. 

Clark: <A senior in high school. Wears 
glasses—a good student. 

Virginia: A pretty senior in high school. Vice 
president of the class. 


Scene: A small room is disclosed to us which 
is used as a combination study-room for small 
groups and a teacher’s office. There is a coat- 
rack, teacher’s desk, table with a few chairs 
around it. On the wall are a few pictures and 
an American flag. There is one door to the 
right and another at the rear of the room. 

When the curtain rises, the room ts empty. 
Evidently school has “let out” just before the 
opening of the play. A short pause, and two 
teachers enter from the door at the rear of the 
room. Miss Stanton is from forty to fifty years 
of age, a nondescript-appearing old-maid school 
teacher, who evidently has wearily attempted 
for some twenty years to control her young 
charges and “show them the light.” With her is 
a younger teacher, Miss Wheeler. Miss Wheeler 
is good-looking, nicely dressed, and evidently 
fresh from college. Her enthusiasm has not 
been dampened yet, although at this particular 
time she is very exhausted and otherwise merry 
lines about her face are drawn with pain. She 
slumps into the chair by the desk and turns to 
face her colleague. 


Miss Wheeler (Sighing.): Whew! Another 
day! I thought this one would never end. 
(Pause.) But they all do, don’t they? 

Miss Stanton: Yes, they do come to an end. 
At least they all have for the past twenty years. 
(She walks over and perches on the corner of 
Miss ‘Wheeler's desk.) I wish you’d take a few 
weeks off and get that operation over with. 
You know yourself that your heaith is failing 
fast. 

Miss Wheeler: Oh, I’m all right. Just a 
little tired this afternoon. That’s all. Please 
stop worrying about me. Gosh, you’d think I 
were an invalid the way you keep fussing over 
me. 
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Miss Stanton (Grimly.): You will be if 
you keep up this pace when you ought to be 
safely tucked away in a hospital. Listen, honey. 


Miss Wheeler: I know, I know! Now, Eve- 
lyn, I’ve told you a hundred times that very 
soon I'll get the whole thing attended to. I’ve 


been to the doctor, and he says there’s no. 


danger whatsoever. Look, here’s the report on 
my desk. (She lifts a folded blue paper from 
her desk and waves ti at Miss Stanton.) “No 
immediate danger for months.” That’s what 
this says. “As soon as you are free, come to 
the hospital and we shall be glad to take care 
of you.” 

Miss Stanton (Sarcastically.): Oh, yes, 
yes, of course that’s what it says. 


Miss Wheeler: Of course. There’s no 
danger at all. (She pauses a moment and looks 
away.) Anyhow I couldn’t go last month. We 
had the senior play on. I couldn’t leave those 
kids in the lurch, could I? 


Miss Stanton: Well, there’s no play on now. 
Why don’t you get off and trot right down to 
Gs cs 


Miss Wheeler: Oh, Evelyn, how could I 
take the time now? The annual’s just in the 
process of printing. You know that. Ill have 
to stick it through until at least that’s gone to 
the printers. Maybe then... . (Her voice trails 
off.) 

Miss Stanton (Vehemently.): Oh, sure— 
the annual! And then I suppose it'll be the 
commencement program, and then you'll take 
a gang to the mountains for the summer, and 
then itll be time for school to start again. In 
the meantime you're killing yourself for those 
kids. | 

Miss Wheeler (Smiies.): Ive told you 
there’s no danger. (Her face takes on a serious 
look again.) Anyhow, there’s something more 
important right now. 


Miss Stanton: More important than saving 
your life! Well, I'd like to know what that is. 


Miss Wheeler (With a tired smile.): How 
many times do I have to tell you? Oh, well, 
here’s the trouble. Ever since I started that 
annual work, I’ve sensed some antagonism 
toward me. I think—well, it’s pretty hard to 
prove, but I think it comes from some of the 
seniors that didn’t get into the play. They 
seem to think, somehow, that I slighted them. 
It’s spread now so that we just can’t get a thing 
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accomplished on the annual unless I keep driv- 
ing—driving. If I leave it for even a day, the 
whole group stops work. (Sighing.) Over in 
Europe, I suppose, they'd call it “sabotage” and 
send the guilty ones to the firing squad, but 
here... . 

Miss Stanton: Yes, here your teacher’s 
heart is broken and the guilty ones are ap- 
plauded. But dear, I doubt whether things are 
as serious as that. Who gave you the idea that 
things weren’t going so well? 

Miss Wheeler: Never mind how I found 
out. (She turns front.) But this afternoon I’m 
going to get to the bottom of what’s wrong. 
I’ve asked for the three most important staff 
members to come here, and we’re going to 
thrash the matter out once and for all. 

Miss Stanton (Imploring.): And if you 
settle the matter neatly, will you get that oper- 
ation over with? You can’t fool me. (She 
takes Miss Wheeler’s hand.) I know you’re only 
kidding yourself into thinking there’s no danger. 
If you have the job done now, perhaps you’ll 
be able to get back in a month or so, but if 
you keep up this pace and... . 

Miss Wheeler: Yes — Yes — Yes — Dr. 
Stanton. What a great diagnostician you are! 
Of course you know so much more than my 
own medico who has so carefully taken X-rays, 
blood-tests, etc., and has finally written out 
this lovely blue paper allaying all my fears. 
(She waves the paper at Miss Stanton.) I 
told you what the report stated. Do you want 
me to start all over again? 

Miss Stanton: All right, honey, it’s your 
funeral and I mean that literally. So long. 
I'll be in my room for a while. Try and get 
out of here by supper time anyhow. (She 
leaves—right.) 

(A trifle more seriously, Miss Wheeler turns 
to her desk and reads the report she has so 
flippantly waved. Then she throws it down and 
buries her head in her arms. Hearing a noise 
at the rear door, she straightens up and forces 
a smile on her lips. 

Through the door come two boys and a girl. 
They are typical high school seniors and though 
pleasant enough to look at, there is a certain 
serious mien about them that bodes little good 
for poor Miss Wheeler. They stand defiantly at 
the door. What’s the use of describing them in 
further detail? Go to any high school in the 
country. You'll find them there! Names may 
help though. One is fames—he is the taller 
of the two boys. If the school has a football 
team, he would be the captain. Clark wears 
glasses and one can tell that school is easy for 
him. Virginia is intelligent even if she is good- 
looking. There is an awkward pause.) 

Miss Wheeler: Won’t you find chairs and 
sit down here? 

(The boys scurry about and finally arrange 
three chairs in a semi-circle about Miss Wheeler. 
Another awkward pause*) 
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Miss Wheeler: I—I hardly know how to be- 
gin or what to say, but—you know why I’ve 
called you here? 

(The three look at each other. Finally James 
clears his throat and speaks.) 

James: It’s about the annual, isn’t it? 

Miss Wheeler: Yes, Yes, that’s it—or at 
least partially. 

James (Sullenly): I don’t see why you 
called us in. We haven’t done anything, par- 
ticularly. 

Miss Wheeler: That’s just it. You haven’t 
done anything, particularly. Now you three are 
the chief staff members and the leaders of the 
class. A few months ago you were enthusiastic 
about that annual. You couldn’t do too much 
and now ... 

Clark: (Sullenly.): I guess it'll be all right. 
We'll get it in, but it’s not a matter of life and 
death. 

Virginia: Why should you worry about it? 
It’s our annual. If it doesn’t come out, it'll 
be our tough luck. 

Miss Wheele*: But it’s my annual, too. I’m 
interested in everything you do. I want this 
annual to be the best in the world—I—You 
don’t believe me, do you? You don’t believe a 
thing I say. (There’s an uneasy pause.) What's 
wrong? Tell me. I thought you like me, but 
now ... 

Clark: (Blunily.): Oh, we’re not as young 
as we look, Miss, Wheeler. 

Miss Wheelexy: What do you mean? 

Clark: Well, (He looks away shamefacedly.) 
I suppose somebody’s got to tell you, but we 
don’t believe you care as much about that 
annual as you pretend. 

Miss Wheeler (Astounded.): I don’t care 
about the annual ... 

Clark: Nor so much about us. (Bitterly.) 
Oh, you act like you do and we all thought 
so in the beginning of the year, but now... . 

Miss Wheeler: Why, what have I done? 
What could have changed your minds? Tell 
me. What is wrong? 

James: Well... 

Miss Wheeler: Go on, say it—say it. 

James: I don’t know hardly how to tell it. 
You tell her, Clark. I’m not much on explain- 
ing anything. 

Miss Wheeler: Maybe you could tell it, 
Virginia. 

Virginia: Me? Oh, no! You tell her, Clark. 

Miss Wheeler: This matter is serious—more 
serious than I had suspected. It seems that my 
work here has gone to naught. I thought I’d 
gained your confidence—thought I’d been able 
to help you—this is my first year of teaching, 
you know. I'd hoped so I would like it— it 
could be a thrilling life’s work—I—I—please 
pardon me—(She rises weakly to her feet.) 
I’ll be back in a few moments. Perhaps during 
that time you can come to a decision about 
who will tell me the difficulty—for tell me you 
must! (She goes from the room through the 
rear door.) 

James (He jumps from his chair and strides 
across the room.): Aw, how can I talk to her 
when she acts like that? You’d swear she was 
the best in the world. She’d do or die for us 
—sacrifice her life—when all the time we know 


Virginia (Solicitously.) : 
really is feeling bad? 

James: Feeling bad my eye — She’s just 
putting on an act. Why don’t we just tell her 
and get it over with? 

Clark: Well, you had your chance to tell 
her. Why didn’t you? 

James: When she looked as if she was going 


I wonder if she 


to bust out crying any minute? Fat chance! . 


And right now she’s probably laughing at us 
and thinking how she’s taken in the bunch of 
suckers. 

Virginia: Well, she'll be back soon. We’ve 
got to figure out something to say. 

Clark: Tell her the truth! Ill do it. I always 
have to do the talking anyway. I should a 
known it from the start. But I'll admit when 
she turns that baby blue stare on you it’s hard 
to figure out how much is acting and how much 
is the real... 
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Virginia: Oh, hooey! You know darn well 
she cares as much for the senior class as I do 
about Ethiopia. All those nights she missed 
play practice, and if J came five minutes late, 
why, she would tear my head off. 

Clark: She said she was ill .. . 

Virginia: Ill, my foot! Ma saw her taking 
the bus to the city. There’s a boy friend there 
if you want my opinion, and (Mimicking the 


way she thinks Miss Wheeler would say it.) 


if the senior class doesn’t like it, they can... 

Clark: Ah, romance—romance—-you girls 
are all alike. 

James: Well, romance or no romance, we 
might as well tell her what we think of her 
and get it over with. 

Vriginia: How about the annual? 

James: She might as well know that we won’t 
do another lick of work on that annual unless 
we get a new sponsor. 

C.ark: We could finish it in two weeks if 
we all pitched in and really worked. 

James: Yeah, and let her’ get the credit for 
it. Nix! 

Virginia: Sh—here she comes—(But it is 
Miss Stanton who enters instead from the door, 
right.) 

Miss Stanton: Why, hello, seniors. (They 
return replies perfunctortly.) 

Miss Stanton: This does sound like the 
mourner’s section. And just what, may I ask, 
is the trouble? (A pause.) Oh, I know. It’s 
about Miss Wheeler. That’s why you’re here, 
isn’t it? Well, isn’t it? Or was I talking to 
myself? 

Virginia: Yes, ma’am. 

Miss STANTON: I wonder if you could tell 
me what’s wrong? I know I’m just an old maid 
school-marm grown aged in service—probably 
die in the harness—but, perhaps, being a neu- 
tral I could be of some service. 

Clark: Well,. Miss Stanton, it’s about the 
annual—aw—lI might as well tell you—we want 
a new sponsor. : 

Miss Stanton: A new sponsor? Miss Wheel- 
ers worked pretty hard on that annual, hasn’t 
she ? 

Virginia: We’re tired of the act she’s always 
putting on. She pretends to be so interested 
in what we’re doing. Pretends that all she ever 
thinks about is the senior class and all that 
hooey and then—why, she didn’t even attend 
the play she directed. She certainly was inter- 
ested, wasn’t she? Didn’t even come to the 
performance of the play. Suppose something 
had gone wrong. We didn’t have a single 
teacher back-stage. 

Miss Stanton: So thats’ it, eh? 

James: Well, that’s not all of it. She’d bawl 
us out for being late to rehearsals and talk 
about acting like professionals, and if we’d miss 
a cue or fool around, she blew the top off and 


- yet she wouldn’t even come to the senior party 


the night after the play; too good for us, I 
suppose. 

Clark: Yes, and all those rehearsals that we 
had to struggle along by ourselves—while she 
went to the city. We know she did. Virginia’s 
mother saw her getting on the bus... 

Miss Stanton (Quietly): Well, I’m glad I 
found this out. I’m glad. Why, do you know 
why Miss Wheeler .missed those rehearsals— 
that party—why she couldn’t dance at your 
affairs— (Suddenly the door at the rear opens 
and Miss Wheeler appears. She has contro! of 
herself and is smiling a little pathetica!!y.) 

Miss Wheeler: Miss Stanton, I thought you’d 
gone home. Sorry, but we’re having a little 
conference here, and I’m afraid— Well, it’s a 
bit private. 

Miss Stanton (Furviously.): Yes, I know. I 
know just what it’s all about. Id like to tell 
these precious seniors just a thing or two, that’s 
all. Id like to break down their youthful 
smugness for just a few moments.? I’d like to 
tell them just why you missed rehearsals this 
winter—just where you were during the per- 
a of the play—just what the doctor 
ona; .... 

Miss Wheeler: Evelyn — please — please be 
quiet. Oh, Evelyn you mustn’t. ... 


Miss Stanton: And why mustn't I? Just 
what right do these—these—brats have to pass 
judgment on you? | 

Miss Wheeler: Evelyn—Miss Stanton, you’re 
too excited. Please come with me. Come on 
out of here. (She pushes Miss Stanton to the 
door—tright.) Please excuse Miss Stanton. She’s 
a bit on edge—she—come, Miss Stanton. 

Miss Stanton: There’s something I’d like to 
say to these snips—just one thing. 

Miss Wheeler: Come Evelyn—please—please 
come. ... 

Miss Stanton: Oh, all right. (They leave. 
There is a definite period of silence. Then 
Clark rises, kicks his chair and speaks.) 

Clark: Aw nuts! I thought old Stanton was 
regular, but once a teacher, always a teacher. 

Virginia: What was it she was trying to tell 
us? 

Clark: What was it? The same old stuff, I 
suppose, about Miss Wheeler working herself to 
the bone for poor us. They all feed you the 
same line. 

Virginia: She was sure sore. Sounded to me 
like she had something on her mind. 

Clark: Something on her mind. (He shouts 
derisively.) Snips! That’s what she called us. 
Brats! Say, if she’d been a man, I’'d— (He 
sits on the edge of the desk.) I never saw her 
get so riled up before. Well, I guess we couldn’t 
expect much more from her. But that settles 
it. We’re going to get rid of Miss Wheeler 
for sure. 

Virginia: Get rid of her! I should say so. 
Wait’ll we tell the gang about this little scene. 
Say, (inspiration strikes her) Tl bet we could 
even get her fired if we really got the goods 
on her. 

James: The goods on her? 

Virginia: You know, about the boy friend in 
the city. 

Clark: How do we know she has any boy 
friend? 

Virginia: What else could she be taking so 
many trips to the city for? Why, she must go 
at least three times a week—yes, and you know 
how tired she always looks in the morning. 

Clark: Well, after that last scene I’d be in 
favor of getting rid of both Stanton and 
Wheeler. But I'll bet you couldn’t get any- 
thing on Stanton. If there’s been any romance 
in her life it’s dead and buried a long time 
since. 

(James has been fumbling with the papers 
on Miss Wheeler’s desk. He suddenly looks up 
at Clark and Virginia.) 

James: Well, look at the pretty blue letter 
on Wheeler’s desk. (He picks up the doctor's 
report.) Maybe it’s a love letter from the 
romance Ginny thinks she’s got. 

Clark (Laughing.): I suppose it is—why 
don’t you read it to us, Jim? 

Virginia: Yeah! Maybe we can get the dope 
on the gal and really take her for a ride. Boy, 
if we could find out her boy friend’s name, we 
could just about razz her out of the school. 
We could print it on every blackboard in every 
room—in colored chalk, too. 

James: Yeah, in a coupla entwined hearts. 
Boy, that’d burn her up. 

Clark: Well, why don’t you read it. (He 
stands up and imitates a radio announcer.) 
Station J-I-M is on the air with advice to the 
lovelorn. Walter Windshield in the flesh. Read 
on, Walter. 

James (Opens the letter with a flourish and 
after bowing to his audience, smirks compla- 
cently and starts off): 

“My dear Miss Wheeler: 

(He clows down a trifle and looks puzzled.) 

“This is positively my last attempt to dissuade you 
from suicide. Yes, suicide, is the only word that de- 
scribes your actions of the past four months. As your 
doctor, I must insist that you submit to an operation 
within the next two weeks. Your condition is more 
serious than you seem to realize, a though the nervous 
breakdown this past winter and the emergency treatments 
I was forced to administer should have given you fair 
warning. 


«<é 


zine losing your life because of a mediocre 
school class play! And yet that was just what you were 
heading toward by repeated!y missing your appointments 
at my office to attend rehearsals. Frankly, after the 
last X-rays and blood tests I shall be forced to insist 
that you submit to an operation within the next two 
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weeks or—I cannot be responsible for the consequences. 


Please believe my sincerity, Miss Wheeler. You must 
undergo immediate surgery. Very sincerely yours, 
J. H iller, M.D.’’ 


(A long pause ensues. The students glance 
at each other hardly knowing just what to say. 
They feel something ought to be satd—but 
what? James slowly replaces the blue paper, 
walks to his chair, turns it slightly toward the 
audience, and finally slumps into it.) 


James: Well, that’s—that’s sort of one on us. 

Clark (Thoughtfully.): Yeah! I guess we’re 
not as smart as we thought we were. 

Virginia (Her eyes are growing a bit misty.): 
Gee, all the things we said about her—oh, I 
feel so—so—gee, what'll we do? So that’s why 
she missed those rehearsals—why, that’s where 
she was the night of the play and our party— 
that’s why she wouldn’t dance with any of the 
boys—what’ll we do? 

Clark: That’s just it, what'll we do? Apolo- 
gies seem an awful small thing to offer a person 
who has done—gosh, she just about gave her 
life for us. Listen you two— (He jumps to his 
feet.) There’s more to it than just apologies. 
We’ve got to save her! 

Virginia (Sobbing a trifle.): Save her? Oh 
dear—what can we do—why, any minute she 
may. ... 

Clark: Now control yourself, Virginia. There’s 
still plenty of hope. Look—the doctor said 
that if she were operated on during the next 
two weeks everything — everything might be 
hunky-dory. 

James: Well, why doesn’t she go then? She 
ought to leave today. ... 


Clark: Yes. (Witheringly.) But she’s not 
that kind. We have an annual to put out and 
she’s staying to finish it. And last semester it 
was our play and she stayed again—and we are 
the ones who are holding up that annual and 
keeping her from the hospital. 

Virginia: Well, let’s tell her to forget the an- 
nual! We can get another sponsor—after all 
we... (Her voice trails off.) 

Clark: Get another sponsor? Are you crazy? 
Treat Miss Wheeler that way? You know darn 
well she’s the best senior sponsor we've ever 
had and, by golly, we’ve got to make this the 
best senior annual—for her sake. 

James: You said it. Why, she’s practically 
given her life for us!! (The thought bethers 
him a trifle.) The least we can do.... 

Virginia: Well, I know, but we’ve got to do 
something or else. (There is a slight 
pause.) 

Clark: I know what we can do. (The others 
look at him expectantly.) What we want, most 
of all, is for Miss Wheeler to get over this ill- 
ness—to—to—(He swallows.) live— 

James: Yeah, I know, but... 

Clark: Wait a minute! The only reason she 
hasn’t taken time off for that operation is be- 
cause she was worried about our annual. Now 
if we can get the thing going, show her some 
appreciation, and cooperation, and work like 
the dickens, we can just about get the thing 
finished in about a week—all but the binding. 
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Then she’ll have time to get the operation 
done and... 

Virginia: Yes, but what'll the kids say about 
it? You know how they all felt. 

James: Say, you just let me catch anyone 
soldiering on the job. (He is his old belligerent 
self again.) Yl smash ’em so flat they'll need 
a pancake turner to pry ’em loose from the 
pavement. 

Clark: Whoa, old hoss That kind of talk 
won’t get us anywhere, but when we've fin- 
ished giving the class the straight stuff on just 
what sort of person Miss Wheeler is—well, I 
don’t think we’ll have much trouble. 

James: There better not be! 

Clark: There won’t be. But now let’s figure 
out just what we’re going to say when she 
comes back here. We can’t tell her we’ve been 
reading her mail—yet we’ve got to get over to 
her that we’ve changed our ideas about—vwell, 
about how she’s treated us—how we’re going 
to work from now on. Somehow we've got to 
show her that she’s safe now—that we can fin- 
ish. You know, if we ali get to work, we can 
really turn the book out—but we’ve just got to 
put over the idea that we’ve been stalling all 
the time just to—to surprise her—that’s it. — 

James: What do you mean? 

Clark: Well, we can say we appreciated her 
help so much we wanted to show her how fast 
we could really go—say, I’ve got it! We'll 
dedicate the book to her. See, that will explain 
why she hasn’t seen the copy —that’s why 
we ve been holding it up. We didn’t want her 
to know it, see? 

Virginia: That’s a swell idea. That’s a lot 
better than dedicating it to the “Spirit of 
Progress,’ anyhow. 

Clark: Sure, now follow my cue when she 
comes back and—oh—oh, here she comes .. . 

(The door opens, and Miss Wheeler appears, 
a tired Miss Wheeler, weary from argument 
with Miss Stanton, physically ill, and on the 
point of complete breakdown. She closes, the 
door slowly behind her, then turns to the stu- 
dents.) 

Miss Wheeler (Very slowly.) : We were talk- 
ing about the annual, weren’t we? (There is.a 
pause while the students shamefacedly look at 
each other.) Im sorry you feel the way you 
do about it. I don’t suppose there’s anything I 
can say or do to change your minds. Miss Stan- 
ton and I have been talking together. She tells 
me, (Her voice falters a bit.) you'd rather have 
a—a new sponsor. All right, Ill resign if that’s 
what you'd like. 

Virginia (Quickly.): Oh, no, Miss Wheeler 
—no—we want you! Please don’t resign— 
please— 

Clark: Miss Wheeler, we're only a—a— 
bunch of kids, but we have it figured out cor- 
rectly now. I mean— Give us another chance, 
please. We've been laying down on the job— 
but we’ve—well, we’ve had a reason. Now 
listen, (He becomes quite businesslike.) if I 
get th.se pictures and names checked by to- 
morrow, and I can do it because that staff is 
going to pitch in and work, why, Virginia’s 
gang can finish their drawings easily by Tues- 


day, and the manager’s crew can clean up the 
ad work by Monday—or can you, Jimmy? 

James: Huh? Oh you bet. Say that gang 
of ours can cover this town like a blanket in 
two days. Yeah, count us finished by Monday. 
The copy’ll be all in by then. 

Clark: And you, Virginia? 

Virginia: Well, most of the girls have fin- 
ished their work. They were just kind of hang- 
ing on to it... 

Miss Wheeler: Hanging on to it? 

Virginia: I'll tell you, Miss Wheeler, we just 
wanted to surprise you with our last minute 
speed—and then there’s some copy we were 
hiding from you. (She smiles.) Wait till the 
book comes out. You'll find out. The typing 
can be finished by Tuesday, too. 

Miss Wheeler: Why, what in the world has 
happened? I—has Miss Stanton... 

Clark: Nope, Miss Stanton bawled us out 
plenty for not working, but she didn’t know 
we were just holding out to sort of surprise you 
at the last minute like this. Tell you what— 
we wanted to finish the whole works by next 
Friday, and then—well, we know you’ve been 
working hard on the senior play and all our 
other activities—and well, I don’t know, we 
sort of thought you’d appreciate a vacation be- 
fore we started commencement plans. And 
there’s the matter of the dedication. We didn’t 
want you to know anything about it, but we’ve 
sort of changed some of the ideas. We know 
how modest you are and we thought you 
wouldn’t approve of us dedicating the book to 
—to—well, I guess I might as well tell you— 
to you! 

James: Yeah, we wanted to keep you as 
sponsor for everything—we kind of feel like 
you were one of us—you know, a regular senior, 
and we thought if you could rest up a month 
or so, you’d be all set for the graduation exer- 
cises. Boy, we could have the best commence- 
—_ the old school has ever seen with your 

elp. , 

Virginia: Well, we'd better get out of here, 
and start on that annual work. There’s lots to 
be done. .: 

James: Aw, we'll get her finished. Just 
watch our smoke. 

Miss Wheeler: 
ae 

Clark: There’s nothing to say. We'll calla 
full staff meeting tomorrow and -explain just 
what everyone has to do.... 

Miss Wheeler: That’s fine. 
When can... 

Clark: No. Miss Wheeler—we’d rather you 
weren t—there’s something else— (He falters a 
moment. ) 

Miss Wheeler: Why, what’s wrong? Just 
why don’t you want me there? 

James: Aw, we've got something to say to 
the gang, and— (He stops, too.) 

Miss Wheeler: . I—I—don’t understand. Is 
it anything to... 

Virginia (Suddenly.): Aw, Miss Wheeler, we 
didn’t want to tell you, but we were kind of 
planning a party for you after this thing was 
over and—well, you see hew it is. 


I—I—don’t know what to 


I'll be there. 
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Ohree 
Publications 


Every Dramatics Director Should 
Have on Her Desk 


SYLLABUS FOR A PROPOSED 
COURSE OF STUDY IN 
DRAMATICS AT THE > 
HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


Prepared by a committee of high school 
dramatics directors for the American 
Educational Theatre Association. 
(Supply is limited) 

$1.00 per copy 


THE DRAMATICS DIRECTOR'S 
HANDBOOK 


Contains a complete course on how to 
teach high school dramatics, by Kath- 
arine Ommanney, author of the well- 
known textbook, The Stage and the 
School. A wealth of other helpful 


materials is included. 
$1.00 per copy 


A WARTIME MANUAL FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL DRAMATICS 
DIRECTORS | 


Full of practical information on how to 
mobilize dramatics for effective war- 
time services. Also contains a thorough 
discussion on how to organize the dra- 
matics club at the high school level. A 
manual every progressive dramatics 
teacher will want these days. 


$1.00 per copy 





NOTICE! 

You may purchase at the special price 
of $2.50 the three publications men- 
tioned above, plus a complimentary 
copy of our Wartime Playlist, if you 
send remittance with your order. 
Shipment will be made the same day 
your order is received. Remember, if 
you ask us to bill you for the three 
publications, we must charge you at 
the rate of $1.00 per copy. 











Order At Once From 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN 
SOCIETY 


COLLEGE HILL STATION (24) 
CINCINNATI. OHIO 





Mention The High School Thespian 





An Eighth Grade Course in Dramatics 


by JANE REID 
Kate Griffin Junior High School, Meridian, Miss. 


School set up an experimental pro- 

gram in classroom dramatics. In so 
doing one semester of eighth grade 
English, in its traditional form, was 
eliminated ... 


|: 1940 the Kate Griffin Junior High 


Much could happen to a “new course” 


between 1940 and 1944. 
Much has happened to ours... 


The following outline of the organiza- 
tion of our eighth grade dramatics 
classes is constantly in the process of 
change and re-evaluation; but, on the 
whole, it forms the general guide-lines 
for our present program. A basic text, 
Latham’s Do’s and Don’ts of Drama, 1s 
used. 

I. Brief history of the development of 
drama and the theatre 

II. Study of specific stage and theatrical 

terms and definitions necessary for intel- 
ligent discussion of dramatic techniques 

III. Elementary principles of scene design 

1. Class work drawings of ground 
plans and elevations 

2. Miniature stage models and stage sets 

IV. Elementary principles of makeup 

1. Demonstrations by instructor of the 
basic steps in straight and character 
makeup 

2. Class problems in makeup 

3. Creative and experimental work in 
character makeup 

V. Simple problems in stage lighting and 

sound effects 

VI. Characterization and interpretation 

through: 
1. Voice control 


a. Special work with voice 
recordings 
2. Body control 
a. Posture 
b. Pantomime 
3. Class problems and exercises using 
both original and commercial script 


VII. Steps in producing a school play 


1. Standards of play selection 
a. Criticism and evaluation (oral 
and written reports) 
Duties of the cast 
Duties of the production crew 
Duties of the director 
The Performance 


VIII. Qualities of a good speaker 
1. Class problems in formal and 
informal speaking 
IX. Simple debate 


X. “Ad-Libbing” and creative dramatics 
1. Short skits, plays 
2. Conversation 


iy wp 


XI. Study of selected movie and _ radio 
programs 
1. Standards of selection 


XII. Collection and organization of materials 
XIII. Written reports on two three-act plays 


XIV. Classroom study of the simplified form 
of one or two Shakespearian plays (note: 
most popular: The Comedy of Errors 
and As You Like It) 


XV. Study of the three basic types of drama 
1. Classifying movies seen according 
to type 
XVI. Formalized work in oral and written 
composition 
1. Drill in needed fundamentals of 
grammar and rhetoric as_ these 
problems arise 
XVII. Individual and group planning in all 
class activities. 





Miss Wheeler (Ruefully.): Oh, dear, I'm 
always getting my foot into it. I’m sorry I was 
so curious. Now, it won’t be much of a surprise. 


Virginia: That’s all right. But you’d better 
not be at that meeting anyhow. At least the 
others will think it’s a surprise. They don’t 
know that you’re wise to the dedication. We 
weren’t supposed to tell you... . 


Miss Wheeler (Smiling.): Of course. Hon- 
estly, Ill be so surprised the night of the party 
and when the book comes out, no one will 
know the difference. I mean, Ill act that 
way—I mean—well, you know. But really, I 
don’t think you ought to... 


Clark: Now, now Miss Wheeler. That’s just 
why we were so secretive about the plans. (He 
winks at Virvinia. Then turns.) Well so long, 
Miss Wheeler. Don’t forget you don’t know 
anything about it! We’ll report tomorrow after 
the meeting and give you an idea of how things 
are going. Come on, gang. (They depart 
through the rear door after a chorus of cheer- 
ful farewells.) 

(Miss Wheeler sits down and sighs. Then 
she takes up the blue report and reads it silently 
to herself.) 

Miss Wheeler: Well, Ill be able to—why, 
that will time it just right. (She rushes to the 
door and cries out.) Evelyn, Evelyn. (Miss 
Stanton enters quickly.) 


Miss Stanton: Well, what now? 

Miss Wheeler: It’s all fixed. They’re swell. 
You should have heard them. Why they’re 
going to pitch in and put that annual out in 
record time. 

Miss Stanton: Yeah? What caused the sud- 
den change ? 

Miss Wheeler: There wasn’t any change. 
They were going to surprise me—and give me 
a surprise party at the finish. And what do you 
think? Promise you won’t tell. The reason 
they were holding back all the time is because 
they’ve dedicated the annual to me. And I 
made them tell me about the whole thing. I 
felt so badly after I had wormed their secret 
from them. You should have seen their faces, 
too. They certainly looked guilty. 


Miss Stanton: Guilty, eh? Well, where 
there’s smoke, there’s generally fire. 


Miss Wheeler: Oh, Evelyn, you ought to be 
ashamed. Why they were burning with energy. 
They were so anxious to get to their work and 
finish the book. 


Miss Stanton: Burning with energy, eh? 
(She looks admiringly at Miss Wheeler.) You 
know, they say, “Whoso would kindle ‘another, 
must herself glow!” I can see where they 
caught the blaze. My goodness, listen to me 
getting sentimental! Come on, let’s go before 
the spell fades away. (She talkes Miss Wheeler 
by the arm and they leave together as the cur- 
tain falls.) 
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SERVICEMEN'S LIBRARY FUND 


A Wartime Project Sponsored for the Purpose of Securing Reading Materials ef a 
Dramatic Character for the Men and Women in the Armed Forces of the United States. 
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Comtriestions prGwitsiy TOOGORE inci esc ccc cece ck cin eseccccsccccccccccccoccces $100.00 

Thespian Troupe 284, Philippi, W. Va., Hish OS REELS ELE ET Ee PO ees 50.00 
Frances Nucci, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 493, Kiser High School, Dayton, Ohio................0. cece eee eee 300.00 
Robert W. Ensley, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 432, Kingsport, Tenn., High School................00 ce eceeceeeecees 200.41 
Nancy C. Wylie, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 389, Christmas High School, Independence, Mo................++--. 25.00 
Nanable Cassell, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 210, Topeka, Kansas, High School................. 0c ceeceeceeceeeees 100.00 
Gertrude S. Wheeler, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 503, John Harris High School, Harrisburg, Pa....................2.5- 25.00 
Permelia Rose Emanuel, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 490, David Starr Jordan High School, Long Beach, Calif. ........... 20.73 
A. Edlen, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 103, Neenah High School, Neenah, Wis. ..................02-00055 25.00 
Helen Paulson, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 469, Wenatchee, Wash., High School.................0eceeeceeceees 113.80 


Grace Gorton, Sponsor 


Theatre Arts Class—Troupe 464, Santa Maria, Calif., Union High School.............. 145.75 
Stanley G. Breneiser, Sponsor 


Thespian Troupe 75, Union High School, District 5, Milwaukie, Oregon............... 25.00 
Grayce Oliver, Sponsor 

Thespian Oe, I ee So onc ckccdetpecccceesecuesectesuecees 25.00 
Mrs. Ethel Hamilton, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 150, Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash........................... 5.00 
Alice C. Gaul, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 530, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio, Academy..................0 0 cece eeee: 5.00 
Sister Carita, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 368, Geneva, Ohio, High School..............cccceccccccccccceccee: 5.00 
Dorothy A. West, Sponsor 

ee I i oon id ie WAS cows ceacbecesbececécecestes 30.00 
Jewel McCarthy, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 180, Tuscola, Ill., High School........ccccccccccccccccsccsecscccess 10.00 
Thelma Grumbles, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 254, B. M. C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. ............ 25.00 
Miss Barbara Wellington, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 260, Big Creek High School, War, W. Va. ................0020058- 15.00 
Mrs. Floy Gamble Byrd, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 70, Laramie, Wyo., High School...............cccccceccccceccceces 30.00 


Miss Velma Linford, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 480, Idaho Falls, Idaho. High School................ ccc ce eee eeeeee 40.00 
Mr. Elmer S. Crowley, Sponsor 


Thespian Troupe 231, Alliance, Ohio, High School................ cc cece ecw eee eeeee 5.00 
Miss Virginia Geddert, Sponsor 

Deeepeee Teeune Gat Gareth), Fig PRM BOO cw. wc ccc vccccccwcccccccccccccceccece 5.00 
Mr. Milton E. Flower, Co-Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 106, Champaign, IIl., Senior High School.......................... 5.00 
Miss Marion Stuart, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 358, Selem, Ohio, High School... ......ccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 10.00 
Miss Winifred T. Ospeck, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 219, Pana, IIl., Township High School ......................eeceees 5.00 
Miss Rosella Hawkins, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 539, Warwood High School, Wheeling, W. Va...............0.0e000- 5.00 
Miss Virginia Perryman, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 424, Edmonds, Wash., High School ................. cece cece ec ceees 10.00 
Miss Grace Bliss, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 232, Rosedale High School, Kansas City, Kansas.................00.- 45.00 
Miss Edith Youmans, Sponsor 

Tieseien Teeune’ - Fa, Abmereem,. WW. Wen Bie Boleek.c ccc kc cicccccccccccccccdésccctes 15.00 
Miss Stella Nelson, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 455, Benton Harbor, Mich., High School.................ccceeceeces 5.00 
Miss Margaret L. Meyn, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 144, Senior High School, Chippewa Falls, Wis...................... 10.00 
Mrs. Isabella C. Rogers, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 212, Sherman High School, Seth, W. Va...................ceceeeces 20.00 

s. Mary E. Tamplin, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 121, Stonewall Jackson High School, Charleston, W. Va............. 65.00 
Mrs. Teresa C. White, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 548, Lincoln High School, Vincennes, Ind.....................0000:- 10.00 


Mr. Gayle C. Wilson, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 279, Spencer, W. Va., High School............ccccccccceccceccecces 150.00 
Miss Emma Neal Boggess, Sponsor 





| Thespian Troupe 304, Jeannette, Pa., High School ..............cicccccccccccseccecs 5.00 | 
| Miss Shirley I. Rugh, Sponsor | 
| Total Contributed as of April 5, 1944.............ceceeceeeee ees seseubiaaeteda $1,690.69 | 
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Chowchilla Thespians Present 
Performance at Naval 
Convalescent Hospital 


By FRANK DELAMARTER 


Troupe Sponsor, Chowchilla, Calif., 
School 


AST fall, having a number of seniors who 

i were capable of doing a good show, 

we decided to try our luck at prepar- 

ing Yes and No for possible service presen- 

tation. Accordingly, we secured permission 

from Samuel French to do the performance, 
and set to work. 


We still had a combination set of seven 
and one-half and eight foot flats which we 
kad used for the same play two years ago, 
and a little hinging and other fixing made 
this easily portable. The set was a dark 
moss green with a stenciled design giving 
the effect of old-fashioned wallpaper, the 
woodwork being a dark brown. This was 
not a complete box set, but was arranged to 
give a back wall with a wing effect at either 
side for entrances, draperies filling in the 
sides. Thus we had an effective background 
with the added virtue of being easily han- 
dled and set up. 


High 


As soon as rehearsals were far enough 
along so we could be certain of adequate re- 
sults, we began looking around for places to 
perform. At the suggestion of the USO we 
contacted the Recreation Officer at the Naval 
Convalescent Hospital at Yosemite National 
Park and arranged for a performance there 
on Saturday, November 27. We finished our 
preparations by doing a couple of dress re- 
hearsals at nearby elementary schools and 
were ready. Some difficulty was experienced 
in arranging transportation for the 85-mile 
trip, since as elsewhere, gasoline and tires 
are at a premium, but come the 27th and 
we were ofi. One of our cars decided to 
overheat in the mountains and had to be left 
at famous El Portal, some twenty miles 
short of our destination. Fortunately, the 
Navy came to our rescue and we—the last 
of us—arrived in good order to find that the 
cast, which I had sent on with the baggage, 
had the set up and everything ready except 
last minute touches. Shortly, everyone was 
ready for supper with the Navy in the big 
dining room of the Awahnee Inn, now in use 
as a Navy hospital. 


We opened at 7:30 P.M. to a house of 
approximately 250 sailors, marines, officers 
and hospital attaches, all of whom became 
shortly an enthusiastically responsive audi- 
ence. The youngsters in the cast played up 
like old troupers, timed lines and business 
beautifully, and took full advantage of their 
opportunities. In addition to laughs along 
the way they got a good hand at the finish. 
Opinions expressed were to the effect that 
it was an exceptional performance for high 
school pupils. One enthusiastic sailor intro- 
duced himself as a former Thespian. His 
comment was: “Gee, we never did anything 
that good in my school.” I regret that I do 
not recall his name and school. 

After the performance the troupe was 
lodged for the night at the Ranger Club, and 
so happily home in the morning. 

It would be hard to say who derived the 
greatest benefit from the trip, the audience 
or the troupe. The youngsters were quite 
impressed by the kindness of Navy courtesy 
and the fact that their efforts were appre- 
ciated. They were especially thrilled at 
being able to line up with the Navy men in 
the cafeteria and eat in the big dining room. 
I think, too, that they were a little surprised 
at the vociferous response they received, 
having played before only to student and 
home town audiences. But they enjoyed it 
thoroughly, so much in fact that they looked 
forward eagerly to more performances for 
the servicemen. 


~~ 
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Staging the Nigh School Play — 


This department is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays at the ag 
Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department may 
of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian Senior Councilor and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 








Candida 


(As produced and directed by Earl W. B'ank at Berea 
College) 


by RUBY BALL 


Delmar, Del., High School 


Candida, a comedy in three acts, by George Bernard 
Shaw. 1900 costumes. 4 men, 2 women. One interior. 
Royalty, $50.00. Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 


Suitability 

Candida is a study in personalities, and 
as such is rather subtly written. There are 
long speeches and comparatively little 
action. A mature. type of acting is required 
that will challenge the ability of any high 
school student. If your school has no regu- 
lar drama department, or if you have a 
limited time for rehearsals, you are advised 
not to attempt it. Any director who is 
seriously interested in dramatics as an edu- 
cational procedure, however, will find in it 
excellent material for training in acting. It 
can be produced at little expense. 


Plot. 


The story revolves around Candida, a charm- 
ing young matron of the late nineteenth century. 
Her husband, the Reverend James Mavor Mor- 
rell, a progressive middle-class London clergy- 
man, loves her devotedly, as does everyone else 
who knows her. Their married life is happy 
until the appearance of neurotic, eighteen-year- 
old Eugene Marchbanks, who hysterically in- 
forms Morrell that he himself loves Candida 
and that she was meant for him. At first Morrell 
laughs, but an uneasiness grows in him, especial- 
ly when Candida repeats, in a tone of affection, 
observations that Eugene has made about him 
in sarcasm. His belief in himself is shaken, he 
forces a showdown and demands that Candida 
choose between them. 

Candida handles the situation with her usual 
poise. She hears what each of them has to offer, 
then says quietly, “I give myself to the weaker 
of the two.” She reviews the childhood of each 
of them. Eugene, reared by his aristocratic older 
sisters and by his father’s many servants, has 
always been neglected. Morrell, spoiled from 
the cradle up by his mother and doting sisters, 
has grown up as the hero of his household. “Ask 
James’ mother and sisters what it has cost to 
keep him strong and happy, Eugene,” Candida 
says. “Ask me what it has cost to be James’ 


mother and three sisters to him.. . 
mother and sisters to youP” 
“Never! Out, then, into the night with me!” 
Morrell looks after him fearfully. Don’t let 
him do anything rash, Candida.” 
“He will be all right,” she tells him. “He has 
learned to live without happiness.” 


Casting 


Candida is a most difficult role to cast, 
and will almost inevitably be an actress 
who has had some experience. She must be 
able to look the part of a mature woman 
and to play it with a warmth that is not 
native to girls of high school age, although 
there are girls in high school who are capa- 
ble of acting the part. A low, pleasing 
Voce 1S an asset. 

Morrell is the male counterpart of Can- 
dida. A clergyman, progressive in ideas, 
and adored by his female parishioners 
(even though he does not suspect it), he 
should be tall and commanding in appear- 
ance as well as in personality. 

Marchbanks is the role most coveted by 
those who have serious ambitions for the 
professional stage. He must be capable 
of reaching the emotional climaxes that 
amount, in some instances, to hysteria. He 
should be thin and youthful-looking, and 
may be small. 

Prossy (Miss Proserpine Garnett, secre- 
tary to Mr. Morrell) provides an element 
of comedy that is a welcome foil for the 
more serious actors. The epitome of 1890 
spinsterhood, she may be thin and waspish, 
and almost any height. 

Lexy Mills is a.young curate who is an 
ardent follower of Morrell. he is over- 
fastidious, and possesses a sort of second- 
hand devoutness. “Heaven forbid that I 
should think of any of God’s creatures in 
such a way!” he observes when Prossy ac- 
cuses, “You know very well you think me 
dowdy and second rate enough.” 

Burgess, Candida’s cockney father, is 
another foil for the five more or less 
straight roles. He will have to be guarded 


. Am I your 







































































COSTUMES 

Character ACT I ACT II ACT Ill 

Prossy Striped blouse, black skirt, black taffeta slip, | Same. Grey suit, black hat, 
paper cuffs, black choker, black shoes, brooch. same otherwise. 

Morrell Black trousers, creased (no cuffs), black cleri- | Same. Same. 
cal vest, minister's collar, large silk hand- 
kerchief. 

Candida Green velvet dress, two-piece coat and skirt | Blouse another shade of | Golden brown velvet 
trimmed with light green satin, hat, purse, | green or white, pretty white | dress, brown shoes, 
gloves, black button shoes, white petticoats. | apron, same otherwise. same petticoats. 

Lexy Black coat, minister’s collar, ring, creased | Same. Same. 
black trousers, black shoes and socks, white 
handkerchief, black clerical vest. 

ae EP Black trousers (no crease), white silk blouse, | Same. Same. 
black silk tie (artist’s style), Oxford student 
coat, black slippers (no shine), black socks). 

Burgess Padding, plaid trousers, striped shirt, white | Same. Same. 
collar, brown shoes, soeks, green vest, gold 
watch on chain, black coat. 
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RUBY BALL 


Ruby Ball is a graduate of Berea College 
and a major in art. She is teaching art at 
present in the Delmar, Delaware, High 
School. 

The designing of the set for Candida was 
the second of two projects for which she will 
receive class credit as “Independent Study.” 
The report of the first project appeared 
in the May, 1942, issue of THE HIGH 
SCHOOL THESPIAN, under the title, 
“Staging Sun-Up.” 

The total class work included scene de- 
signing for the two plays, working with the 
technical director on supervising construc- 
tion, and writing up the process of produc- 
tion for teachers who may wish to produce 
the play. It was followed by an exhibition of 
stagecraft design, methods and materials, ar- 
ranged by Miss Ball at the College Art De- 
partment. The exhibition included sketches 
for simplified and abstract settings, in addi- 
tion to the realistic interior chosen for this 
production. 

Miss Ball writes in her article that we 
did Candida with one high school boy and 
two others of high school age who were in- 
experienced college freshmen actors. 

The fine spirit which is shown in this play 
makes it worthy of study and staging, and I 
see no reason why it cannot be done by 
serious working high school ‘actors. It can be 
done as easily as plays by Shakespeare; 
Rostand, Moliere, and Barrie. 

Cockney dialect which is used by Burgess 
in the play can be studied in two books I 
highly recommend: A MANUAL OF FOREIGN 
DiaLects, by L. Herman and M. S. Herman 
and published by Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
of New York and Chicago, and TAKING THE 
Stace, by Crocker, Fields and Broomall, 
published by the Pitman Co. of New York. 

—Dr. Blank. 











against a burlesque which may lose the 
rather subtle humor of the play. He may 
be plump, but, since his role is not one of 
dignity, he should not be tall. 

In a time of war, it was necessary to use 
younger actors than would ordinarily have 
been cast. The student who played the 
part of Morrell was seventeen and had 
never been in a long show before, as was 
true of the student who played the part of 
Marchbanks. The student cast as Prossy 
had never been in a long show before, and 


- Lexy was from the secondary division of 


the school. The fact that they were highly 
successful should be encouraging to ambi- 
tious high school students. 


Direction 

Since Candida is a play with long 
speeches and little action, the director must 
introduce some lively business- to keep it 
moving rapidly. Prossy crosses the room 
indignantly before several of her speeches ; 
the simple processes of folding and sealing 
a letter are used to punctuate one of her 
longer speeches; and the contrast between 
the various characters adds a touch of 
humor that lightens the mood of the play. 

If dialect or stage speech is used, it 
should be consistent. That is, if a word or 
a phrase has a cockney sound one time, it 
should be the same every time {t is re- 
peated by the same character. A few well- 
chosen cockney words, however, will give 
the impression of dialect without rendering 
the entire speech unintelligible to an audi- 
ence unfamiliar with it. 
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Scene from Candida as given by the dramatics students at he Berea, Ky., College, with Dr. Earl W. Blank directing. 











As in Sun-U p, the director’s chief con- 
cern was with character development and 
with giving each player his quota of “big” 
scenes. Part of this work has been done by 
the author in his distribution of scenes and 
of his different patterns of human be- 
havior against each other. The director’s 
work is to make each character distinctive 
as a personality. 


Stage Problems 


Candida is not expensive to produce. It 
may be done in the barest of simplified 
stage settings, or it may be done with an 
inexpensive realistic interior. The latter 
was the plan used in the Berea production. 


The art director was faced with the 
necessity of meeting three requirements: 
The stage must be light and pleasant, to 
suggest comedy; it must be warm in color, 
as a fitting background for Candida; and 
it must suggest the ornamental over-ex- 
travagances of the period. (And, ob- 
viously, it must remain a background and 
not call attention to itself.) 


A rich tan background color was used 
with wine and brown in the woodwork 
and drapes. Pictures in heavily ornamented 
frames, lace doilies and antimacassars were 
used lavishly. Three large bookcases filled 
with books introduced other rich colors 
onto the stage, and a wine-and-brown 
wallpaper border, applied via stencil, car- 
ried around the room just under the ceil- 
ing piece. The acting area was small, the 
depth of the stage being only eleven feet, 
the width of the back wall twenty-one feet, 
and the height of the flats ten feet. With 
careful direction the business was so ar- 
ranged that the players were not cramped 
for space. Construction of the set was done 
by members of the acting class, under the 
supervision of the technical director. So it 
became an educational procedure, and an 
economical one for the club. 


Lighting was one of the difficult prob- 
lems of production. The ceiling was low 
and the “spots” had to be carefully placed 
to avoid shadows on the light back wall. 
Amber, blue and lavender floodlights were 
thrown on the painted backdrop to give a 
cheerful effect and yet leave the colors 
unchanged. 
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Publicity 


For several weeks before production the 
local and college papers carried stories of 
the play, of the cast and the backstage 
staff. This is an intimate sort of publicity 
which is very effective. People who know 
mémbers of the cast or staff, or who are 
interested in the work of the dramatics de- 
partment, look forward to the event, and 
rarely do the actors play to less than a full 
house. If the dramatics department has an 
established reputation, the work is so much 
easier. 


Posters are merely a climax, or a re- 
minder to townspeople. To those in nearby 
towns they may actually introduce the 
play. For this performance the posters 
were professionally printed with silver let- 
tering on a black ground. Large wall signs 
outside the theatre kept campus people in- 
formed of “Coming” and “Now Playing” 


events. 
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— Just off the Press! 
THE 


COMMUNICATION ARTS 


AND THE 


HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


How Dramatics and other high 
school subjects and activities may 
be utilized or adapted to help win 
the war is suggested in this new 
76-page pamphlet. Eleven national 
teachers’ organizations cooperated in 
the preparation of this publication 
which offers suggestions to teachers 
and administrators as to how the 
Communication Arts may contribute, 
not only to the Victory Corps Pro- 

gram, but also to a better job on 
the educational sector of the war 
front. 76 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Send your order with remittance to: 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


U. S$. Government Printing Office 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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Grief 


HILE happiness and grief might 
\/ \/ seem to be emotional extremes, 
upon closer consideration we rec- 
ognize that the nearest thing to joy is tears 
—giving substance to the old cliche “I’m 
so happy I could cry.” One’s capacity for 
real happiness may be limited by the depth 
of his experience in grief, but to experience 
these basic emotions is to live in the fullest 
sense of the word. Grief, since it results 
from a specific incident or action, actually 
shocks the person affected, leaving him 
pale and cold with a general slackening of 
the muscles. The natural release from grief 
comes through tears, which begin slowly 
as the stunning effect of the shock passes, 
rise to a climax and then recede as the 
feelings approach normal. The portrayal 
of genuine grief on the stage would be too 
time-consuming and emotional for an 
audience to accept. Therefore the actor, 
although he feels the character’s grief, 
never loses control of himself. He controls 
his body muscles until he seems to slump, 
perhaps reaching out unconsciously for 
support or passing his hand across his fore- 
head. While learning the cause of the grief 
the eyes are wide open but lower as the 
general bearing gives way to the emotion. 
The voice is low, tremulous — perhaps 
muffled, but never high and hysterical. 
Sobs should be spaced according to the 
lines and the length of the scene—too few 
being far better than too many. A quick 
intake of breath several times coupled with 
a judicious use of a handkerchief is a silent 
and effective way to register crying. As. 
grief commands our deepest respect the 
pace and action of the scene are slowed 
down. 


Letters To LUCERNE* 
By 
Fritz RoTTeR AND ALLEN VINCENT 


The scene is the dormitory of a girls’ school 
in Switzerland during the summer of ’39. The 
girls are reading aloud their letters as they al- 
ways do before lights out. Being of various 
nationalities, they have become antagonistic 
toward Erna, the German girl. Erna, a sensi- 
tive person, feels it deeply. Her good friend 
Olga and her brother are in love. 


Opening on a gay note, the mood soon 
changes to an unconcealed resentment 
against Erna. She is the only one who ap- 
preciates fully the consequences of the 
break that they all know is bound to come 
between them sooner or later. She is sub- 
dued while the other girls are excited. 





Pan: age 1941, by Fritz Rotter and Allen Vincent. 


Copyright, 1942 (Acting Edition), by Fritz Rotter and 
Allen Vincent. Reprinted by permission of Samuel 
French. 
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Exercises in Dramatics 


by FRANCES COSGROVE 


Bittersweet Lane, Scarsdale, N. Y. | 
Author of Scenes For Student Actors, Volume I-V, published by Samuel French. 











Marion (Dryly.): That seems to be perfectly 
clear. She wants you to stay here. 

Sally: “I mentioned this to Judge Harper, 
very quietly, of course, so that talk wouldn’t get 
around, but I told him the way I felt. He agreed 
with me and I think he’s absolutely right.” 

Bingo: There’s a great mind at work. 

Sally (All laugh): Isn’t she killing! “Be- 
cause it is safer, you see.” Now, then, enough 


of that— 
Marion: I should say it is. 
Sally: “‘Let me know if there is anything you 


need, and don’t write your father what I said, 
as he thinks I agree with him about your com- 
ing home. Lots of love—” 

Bingo: She’s a dream girl—that’s what she is. 

Sally: It’s only on paper that she’s such an 
idiot. She really makes sense when you talk to 
her. 

Bingo: I'd hate to think she’s any different 
—l1 love her the way she is on paper. 

Sally: She is sweet. What’s yours, Marion? 

Marion: Mine are all dull ones—depressing 
beyond words. (Picks up a letter—glances at 
Erna.) They say things like—‘“This time there 
are no flags flying—no bands playing. Every- 
thing is quiet and calm—in a frightening, sin- 
ister way. It is like a horrible inevitable ac- 
ceptance of doom.” Things like that—definitely 
not entertaining reading. Let’s hear Erna’s— 
her’s are so triumphant—tthey give us all a lift. 

Erna (Hesitating.): I have none to read. 

Marion: But of course you have. Everyone 
saw you get a letter today. 

Erna: I—I destroyed it—there wasn’t any- 
thing interesting in it. 

Felice: So you destroyed it, did you? 

Erna: Yes. 

Felice (Producing letter from under her pil- 
low.): Then what do you call this? (Rises.) 
Erna (Hopelessly. Sits up.): You took it. 

Felice (Crosses to Erna.): Of course we 
took it—and you are going to read it now. 

Erna: Why? Why must you make me read 
it? 

Felice: We had another plan—but there was 
not time. (Tries to force Erna to take letter.) 

Erna: I will not read it. I will not read any 
more letters ever. (Rises, Left of bed, trying to 
keep her temper controlled.) 

Bingo (Rises.): I think you’re stupid to try 
and make trouble. 

Sally: Us make trouble? I suppose we started 
this old war? 

Bingo: Oh, shut up. 

Marion (Rises, Right from her bed. Crosses 
to foot.) Bingo, it is time for you to make up 
your mind. Which side are you on? 

Bingo: Why do I have to be on any side? 

Marion: That’s perfectly obvious. 

Felice (Steps back one step.): You are pro- 
German, aren’t you? 

Bingo: Certainly not! You know darned well 
I’m not. (Sits on foot of her bed.) 

Felice (Sarcastically.): You just want us all 
to be happy together—we’re to forget all about 
the war, what is happening all around us. You 
don’t want us to have any feelings— (Bingo 
motions to Felice.) 

Erna: Please do not quarrel with Bingo. I’m 
the one you are really talking to. It is me you 
want to fight. I am sorry, Felice, but I will 
not fight. 

Marion (Bursting with anger.): You and 
your nobility! You’re so above all of it, aren’t 
you!? So bloody superior and smug—just be- 
cause you think your country’s going to win. 
I suppose you think you can afford to be big- 
hearted and gracious about it all! (Sits on 
Sally’s bed. Sally rises.) 


Erna: I don’t know what to say—I don’t 
know what to do— (Sits on bed; faces Olga.) 

Felice (Crosses to Left of foot of Marion’s 
bed.): That tone of the martyr! That is what 
I cannot stand any longer— (Sally crosses to 
Felice’s bed and sits. Felice holding out opened 
letter.) See if you can be big-hearted and gra- 
cious about this! 

Olga: Please! 

Felice (Ignoring her.): “My dearest child— 
Things are going so well for our armies. In 
just a few short days so much has been done. 
The excitement here is beyond all belief—” 
Of course I cannot get all the delicate shadings 
in—my German is rather rusty, thank God! 
(Crosses to Right of Sally’s bed. Sally sits on 
Felice’s bed.) 

Erna (Jumping from her bed—going to Fel- 
ice. Marion stops her Center.): Give me my 
letter. 

Felice (fuming onto Right side, top of Sally’s 
bed, holding letter.): No! I will not. You are 
going to take back every word it says. 

Erna: You do not know what’s in it. 
do not read it. I cannot stand it. 

Marion (Grabs Erna and holds her.): You 
cannot stand it! What of us? Do you think 
we like it? Do you think we want to pretend 
that nothing’s happened? Isn't it better to 
face it, in the open? 

Olga: Please! 

Felice: You’re a silly little fool, Olga. You 
want to be blind. 

Olga: That’s not true! It’s Erna—it is not 
her fault. (Moves down.) 

Erna (To Felice.): Felice, please don’t read 
it, please. 

Felice (Holding the letter away from Erna. 
Reading it, fending off a possible attempt to get 
it with her other hand.): “The censorship 
makes it hard to know what to say but you 
must know by now that Warsaw is as good as 
captured.” (Erna turns to Olga.) 

Ogla (Head to foot of bed; lies face down.): 
Don’t read it—for the love of God don’t read 
it! 

Felice (Goes on—her voice is rising. She 
spaces each word, savagely and viciously.): 
‘““Today we have had word that Hans was there 
in the first bombing flight over the city, and 
for his bravery he has been given the Iron Cross 
—first class—” (Erna crosses to Felice. Marion 
grabs her arm.) Icarus—the great hero! He’s 
a murderer! (Points letter to Erna.) 

Olga (Screaming.): No! 

(Erna makes a furious lunge at Felice—at- 
tempts to tear the letter away from her. Marion 
comes to Felice’s aid. Sally is rigid with terror. 
There is a short, violent struggle between the 
girls. Marion manages to pinion Erna’s arms 
behind her. Felice still holds the letter.) 

Bingo (Rises—her voice like a shot.): Stop 
it! (Olga sits up— Takes her letter off her 
table.) Stop it, stop it! (The very force of her 
shout startles the others into immobility.) Give 
Erna that letter! 

(Marion releases Erna. Bingo steps back two 
steps. Erna takes the letter. Olga gets her letter 
from her night table, then opens the letter. 
Erna suddenly remembers Olga and realizes 
what the girl must be feeling. Felice gets down 
from the bed, Right. Marion turns and watches 
Olga. There is an odd hypnotic quality in the 
way all the girls freeze. They watch Olga as 
though they sensed what is coming.) 


It .has been established earlier in the 
scene that Olga’s letter is unopened, which 
seems very odd to the others. The author 
has not allowed Erna or Olga to resort to 
tears in this scene to assuage their grief 
for they must carry out the plot—the 
broken friendship. It is noteworthy that 
under emotional strain people do things 
automatically which they would do con- 
sciously under normal conditions. Erna’s 
going to the table for her clock is one of 
these instances. Sally’s muffled sobs are 
background for the action and must in no 
way detract from it. 


Please 
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The Technician’ s 
Roundtalle 


Conducted by A. S. GILLETTE 


Technical Director, University Theatre, State 
University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 





discussing the problem of wartime re- 

strictions on building materials and 
what might be done about substitutions. 
This topic seems vital and widespread 
enough to warrant continuation. 


Question: How can we make our own ceiling 
plates? 


Answer: Two short lengths of 1’’x3”, 
some sash cord, a few stove-bolts and 
screws are all the material needed to make 
a strong if somewhat bulky ceiling plate. 
Cut one piece of 1x3” 1’ long and the 
second to 814” in length. Measure back 
5” from one end of the longer piece and 
draw a line across it. Now drill two 34” 
holes on this line so spaced to leave about 
14,” between them. Measure back 112’ 
from the end of the 842” block and draw 
a line across it. Drill two holes on this 
line a bit larger than the diameter of the 
sash cord you will use. Be sure to place 
these two smaller holes so that they will 
center the two larger holes in the longer 
block when the two blocks are placed 
together. | Now screw these two blocks 
together, using No. 9 1%” flat-head 
screws. Insert a short length of sash cord 
through the small hole and knot the end 
of it with a simple overhand knot. Pull it 


|: the last issue our Roundtable was 





Olga (Starts to read her letter at once in a 
cold, unreal, mechanical voice.) : ““My cousin: — 
I have to tell you that your mother and father 
are dead. They were killed when your house 
was completely destroyed by an explosion of a 
bomb dropped from a German plane. I have 
tried to think of a way to break this news to 
you—but there is no other way but to tell the 
truth. The horrible speed of everything that has 
happened. There was no place to go, no way 
to escape—the speed was unreal and paralyzing. 
I am going to try and reach Bucharest. Perhaps 
some day I will see you— Perhaps I can try 
to make up to you for the wonderful kindness 
you and your mother and father have always 
shown me. My love—Antonia.” 

(There is an appalling silence. Erna is the 
first to move. She crosses Center to own bed; 
looks at Olga. Olga looks away. Sally sobs, 
head down foot of her bed. Erna knows that 
she cannot stay in the room. She picks up her 
bathrobe from the bed and as she does Merri- 
weather falls to the floor between her and Olga’s 
bed. She then crosses upstage to her night 
table and takes her traveling clock from it. She 
walks slowly to the door, Right and just as she 
starts Marion sits on her bed; faces Right. Erna 
exits and shuts the door qutetly behind her. 
Olga looks at door, Right. Felice starts to 
move. Bingo motions her to stop. Olga’s eyes 
focus on doll Merriweather which is lying by 
Erna’s bed. As she rises she drops the letter, 
picks up the doll, looks at door Right again, 
steps down from platform, starts two steps 
toward Right, suddenly stops, staring at wall 
and says—) 

Olga: No— (Drops doll to floor and says) 
ryt up to foot of Erna’s bed and starts 
to sit. 
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tight until the knot can be forced into the 
34’ hole. Do the same with the other 
end of the sash cord. This will leave a 
loop of cash cord extending above the 
812” block that can be fastened directly 
to the snatch lines. This ‘ceiling plate’ is 
then bolted to the end of the cross battens 
of your ceiling with 3/16”x214” stove 
bolts. The 342” extension of the longer 
block extends across the lengthwise batten 
and is bolted to it with a single 34”x2” 
carriage bolt tightened with a wing nut. 


Question: How can we make our own lash 
cleats? 


Answer: There are two good methods 
of making substitute lash cleats. Most 
scene shops have plenty of scrap sill iron 
lying about. Cut this strap iron into 
lengths about 312” long and remove the 
sharp edges along the saw cuts by touch- 
ing them up on an emery wheel. Drill 
two 3/16” holes about 114” apart near 
tae end and countersink them so that the 
heads of the screws will not extend above 
the face of the cleat. Screw these lash 
cleats to the stiles in the usual fashion, 
using No. 9 7” flat-head screws. If you 
can find no abandoned sill irons about the 
shop, there is an excellent chance that you 
will be able to find just about what you 
need at the local junk yard. Strap iron 
that is either 3/16” or 14” thick by 
¥e’’ or 34’’ wide is about ideal. 

A bulkier lash cleat can be made of 
wood. Regulation 1’’x2’’ white pine can 
be used, but if you can find some scrap 
pieces of hardwood there will be less 
tendency of the cleat splitting. Be sure to 
stagger the screw holes so they do not fall 
in the same growth rings of the wood. This 
will help prevent the cleat from splitting. 
Be sure to plane off the edges of the cleat 
to avoid unnecessary chaffing of the lash 
line. Do not attempt to substitute a nail 
or a screw driven into the edge of the 
stile for a lash cleat. It is difficult to 


engage the lash line under these ‘cleats’ 
since there is very little clearance. Add to 
this disadvantage the fact that a split stile 
inevitably results when such a lashing is 
pulled tight and you have two excellent 
reasons for using the better type lash cleat. 


Question: Can we make our own stop cleats 
and brace cleats? 


Answer: Stop cleats can be made of 
small blocks of 1’’x2’’ or made in the same 
manner as lash cleats from strap iron. I 
know of no method of making a brace 
cleat from wood. Homemade brace cleats 
can be made if one can locate enough of 
the wide strap iron with which to do it. 
Usually a thorough search of the junk 
yard will turn up material suitable for this 
indispensable piece of hardware. Unless 
your own shop is equipped with a power 
drill press, it would be advisable to have 
these cleats made at the local metal-- 
working shop. Have them drill the holes 
according to the layout on a regular cleat 
which they can use as a pattern. 


Question: We are unable to get 144” clout 
nails. What can we substitute for these? 


Answer: One will not appreciate just 
how important these nails are to the tech- 
nician until he can no longer get them. 
I’ve tried all sorts of substitutes and they 
all fail in some respect or another to equal 
the speed and ease of applying corner 
blocks and keystones with clout nails. Per- 
haps the best substitute is the 7’ flat- 
head No. 9 screws. The time required to 
screw them into place is not objectionable 
when it is done with ratchet screwdrivers. 
The advantage of using screws is a bit 
obvious; any alteration in the size or 
shape of the flat can be done rapidly and 
easily without damaging the corner blocks 
or keystone, which are two items now ex- 
tremely difficult to buy. 

The No. 3 fine wire or box nail makes 
a pretty fair substitute for clout nails. 
This size nail is about 114” long and will 
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For the High 


by PROF. RAY E. HOLCOMBE 


Department of Drama, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Lil. 


Questions pertaining to your problems on make-up are welcomed Prof. 
Holcombe. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope with tig Se mog 


School Theatre 














Question: In our makeup class I have found 
the greatest difficulty in finding satisfactory 
answers to questions concerning the making up 
of a high school girl for a character of from 
55 to 70. The treatment of this problem in 
makeup books seems to fall short of solving the 
problems we face in high school play produc- 
tion. Why? Can you give a few helps that 
might apply to the situation? 


Answer: Any author of a text on make- 
up is limited by considerations of space 
and by the cost of illustration plates to 
a discussion of general principles and to 
illustrations of their application to a stand- 
ard model in an average situation. Un- 
fortunately, ours is not the average situ- 
ation nor is the model standard for our 
situation. When we consult most of these 
texts showing a model before and after 
the makeup, we note that the average 
age of the model is over twenty. Compar- 
ing the two illustrations, we note that the 





project through the combined thickness 
of 1’’x3” about 14” and must be clinched 
on the face. This will necessitate turning 
the flat over after driving in the nails in 
order to clinch them. The points of these 
nails cannot be bent over against a clinch 
plate in the usual manner because of their 
cylindrical shape. The head of the nail 
bends first when this is attempted. 


Both the clout nails and the 4” fir 
veneer can be eliminated in flat construc- 
tion by substituting other joints for the 
standard reinforced butt joints. Halved 
or mortise and tenon joints may be used in 
joining the rails and stiles of a flat while 
a shoe mortise can be used for inserting 
the toggle bars between the stiles. This 
type of construction will require consider- 
ably more time, but the resulting frame is 
very strong. Details of the shoe mortise 
are shown in the accompanying sketch. 


Question: What muslin we can now buy for 
covering our flat frames is of such light weight 
that the glue stains through it and shows up as 
a dark strip no matter how many times we 
paint over it. Is there any solution to this 
problem? 

Answer: We've had the same difficulty 
but have overcome it by mixing our glue 
with cold-water paste. The proportion is 
about 1/3 hot glue to 2/3 cold-water 
paste. Mix the cold-water paste by sifting 
the paste into a vessel containing water. 
Stir rapidly as these two are mixed. Be 
sure to follow this order of mixing to avoid 
lumps of paste that are difficult to work 
out once they have formed. Add the hot 
glue to the cold-water paste. The con- 
sistency of these two should be just light 
enough so that it can be applied readily 
with a brush. 
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face has the advantage of possessing the 
facial contour and structure which can be 
fairly easily accentuated to look like the 
“after” picture. When we try the same 
procedure with our high school girls, we 
do not get the same result because we did 
not begin with the same advantage. 


Our problem in high school play work 
becomes much more difficult. We are con- 
fronted with a great many variations not 
treated by some of the makeup texts. 


In the first place, we should face un- 
blinkingly the fact that the audience has 
come to see a high school play and that 
it knows that a high school girl of 16 is 
playing the part. What we hope to do 
by skillful acting, aided by costume and 
makeup, is to project the audience into 
the spirit of the play so that it will accept 
the character as the sixty-year-old we in- 
tended. Because we start with the handi- 
cap of immature, round-faced, full-fleshed, 
girlish faces, we must pay great heed to 
every possible material aid that will fur- 
nish visual clues to an audience so that 
they may be guided into the impression 
we desire. 


We are all familiar with the argument, 
“Well, my grandmother doesn’t dress any 
differently than any other stylishly dressed 
woman,” or “Our neighbor, Mrs. S. 
doesn’t have a wrinkle and she’s sixty- 
five.” Such arguments are useless since we 
are dealing with age as a matter of por- 
trayal in stage convention and, secondly, 
the associates of these older women know 
in advance the approximate age of them. 
Our common sense should tell us that 
when we make up the face to look sixty 
with an approximate white wig to set it 
off, we cannot garb the lady in a tailored 
suit appropriate to a twenty-year-old and 
hope for anything but a confusion in the 
visual clues given an audience. But sup- 
pose the play calls for a very modishly 
dressed lady of seventy? Then it is up to 
us to look about, to observe older women 
who are stylishly dressed but who subtly 
introduce a compromise which sets off the 
dress. Examples of this are the introduc- 
tion of dainty lace about the neckline or 
the pinning of an old-fashioned lavaliere 
watch to the waist or suit lapel. Skirt 
length must be among our first considera- 
tions. It must definitely be longer than 
we would find it in the life sitvation: But 
is this a matter of makeup? Yes, far too 
often the makeup is blamed when the 
blame should have lain with the accom- 
panying complements to makeup. 


What about coloring? The base should 
be very light—much lighter in shade than 
for anyone else on stage. If the character 





is healthy, it should be a very light pink, 
if less healthy it should be yellowed some- 
what. I have found that a rose-colored 
rouge for both lips and cheeks is very 
satisfactory. In other instances, it may be 
sufficient to draw a thin film of the base 
over the lips. The red showing through, 
will, in many cases, be adequate. The 
cheek rouge should be placed lower on the 
cheeks than for younger women, and very 
little should be used. One of the most 
difficult questions to answer in this case 
is, “How much’ do you mean by very 
little?”? When I answer this for my make- 
up classes I usually ask them to put on 
what they consider to be very, very little 
rouge. Then I make it clear that I mean 
just half that amount. Do not allow the 
rouge to extend out over the jaw—in fact, 
don’t even approach it. 

What about sunken cheeks? In the first 
place, if the girl has a full-fleshed face or 
a fat round one, don’t do it! The mo- 
ment she -is seen in profile, the real con- 
tour of the face will make any sunken 
cheek effect look ridiculous. And cross out 
the instructions in your makeup book, 
which deal with sinking the cheeks by 
using gray or blue gray lining color unless 
you want a death’s head effect or the 
makeup of some grotesque. Where the 
face has some semblance of bony struc- 
ture, the face can be given a sunken effect 
by use of panchromatic brown or by a mixture 
of a little brown with the base color used. All 
such effects should be tried out under the stage 
lights and their effect gauged from the dark- 
ened auditorium. 

How treat the eyes? Use purple (very little) 
or light brown extending above the eye lid up 
to the eyebrow. Except for deep set eyes, use 
a dark brown in a small upsweeping crescent 
(about one-half inch) at the inner corners of 
the eye socket. Mix white with the base color 
and apply to the eyelids and to below the lower 
lashes in a crescent to bring out the puffs 
underneath ‘the eyes. Below these puffs, low- 
light with dark brown and fade off into 
lighter brown below this. 

What about the eyebrows? Use white. Put a 
small blob at the inner corner and then comb 
the white onto the hairs with a small toothed 
comb. Do not make them too wide and do not 
allow too much of the white to get to the outer 
extent of the brows. 

What about lines on the forehead? Mostly, 
be careful. The railroad tracks usually appear- 
ing in such makeups simply ruin the effect. Two 
narrow shadows is usually my limit. Don’t try 
to accentuate every wrinkle you can see on 
the forehead. Don’t make these shadows of 
like intensity throughout their length. Remem- 
ber, the deeper the wrinkle, the deeper the 
color until the lining shade fades into the base 
shade where the wrinkle ends. This also applies 
to the wrinkles about the eyes. 

What about the lower part of the face? 
Bon’t neglect it. ; 

By pushing the chin downward and in toward 
the neck, you can see the lines of a double 
chin. The skin over the jaw bone tends to fold 
in an extension of the lines from under the chin. 
The double chin and the fold may be accentu- 
ated by use of light brown or panchromatic 
brown but skill should be used in blending the 
edges so that distinct and harsh lines do not 
result. Shadow the depression under the lower 
lip and the droop of the mouth at the corners. 

What about powder? Be sure that the powder 
is as light in shade as the base. Many an old- 
age makeup has been spoiled by use of a 
powder puff which has been used previously 
with a reddish powder or by use of a powder 
of the wrong shade. 
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Four “Rag Dolls” from the 1943 Frolic, Make Believe, at the William Penn Senior High 
School (Troupe 520, York, Pa. Directed by Leon C. Miller. 
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Knoxville, Iowa 


AJOR dramatics activities for Troupe 209 

of the Knoxville High School this season 
have included a successful productiion of the 
three-act comedy, Thumbs Up, with Miss 
Dorothy Frost directing, and the two one-acts, 
Muley and Wienies on Wednesday. During 
the current school year Thespians have co- 
operated fully in all dramatics projects of the 
school. Audiences to all plays have been large 
and enthusiastic. Profits from the plays have 
made possible the purchase of stage equipment. 
Interest in the Troupe remains high, with Miss 
Frost as sponsor. Early in March the following 
students were admitted to Thespian member- 
ship: Kathleen Cowman, Beverly J. Muilen- 
berg, Vivian Van Gorp, Colleen Jenkins, 
Shirley Johnson, Carolyn Hammond, Jalene 
Gholson, Don Voyce and Martha Mal.— 
Beverly Muilenberg, Secretary. 


Sacramento, Calif. 


ECENT major productions at the Sacra- 

mento Main High School (Troupe 266) 
were The Lost Horizon, staged by the Senior 
Class of 1943, and Best Foot Forward, staged 
in January by the Senior Class of 1944. A 
third major play, Jante,is tentatively scheduled 
for productioin this spring, with Troupe Spon- 
sor E. de Hermida directing. An event of this 
spring which is attracting considerable atten- 
tion is the Variety Show scheduled for April 25. 
The present season has also seen the produc- 
tion of one-act plays, skits and monologues. 
Thespians have devoted their meetings to a 
study of makeup. Several new members will 
be added to the Troupe at a special initiation 
ceremony this spring, with Mr. de Hermida in 
charge.—Eileen Maynard, Secretary. 


J ohnstown, Pa. 


OHNSTOWN, PA., March 24 saw a suc- 

cessful performance of the comedy, Funior 
Miss, given by the students of the Cochran 
Junior High School, with Miss Margaret L. 
Witt directing. ‘This is probably -the first per- 
formance of this play to be given by a junior 
high school cast. 7 
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Bessemer, Mich. 


GROUP of twenty-seven students were 
given the Thespian pledge as charter mem- 
bers of Troupe No. 288 at a special installation 
ceremony held in the A. D. Johnston High 
School, March 3, under the general direction of 
Troupe Sponsor E. Winifred Opgrande. Greet- 
ings were presented by Marilyn Nystrom, presi- 
dent of the Delphians. The response to the cere- 
mony was given by Mr. E. J. Oas, superintend- 
ent of schools. Added interest to the impressive 
program was given by a performance of the 
comedy, Yes Means No. Music was furnished 
by the school orchestra under the direction of 
Harry Reinhold, and the Sixth Period Girls’ 
Chorus, directed by Miss Frances Delo. Those 
who were given the Thespian pledge were: 
Lavaida Beissel, Jack Brown, Bette Burt, Joyce 
Cregor, Florence Dragule, Dolores Filippini, 
Bonita Foltz, Carolina Gedda, Gloria Gray, 
Patricia Graham, Charlotte Hansen, Robert 
Happ, Betty Von Halla, Mark Vukovich, Betty 
Lou Keenan, Cleopha Krocker, Kenneth Kui- 
vinen, Natalie Mattson, Laverne Mussatti, Mar- 
garet Madjewski, Marilyn Nystrom, Conrad 
Olson, Adolph Passint, Norma Perucca, Anna 
Skagen, Margery Skwor, Dorothie Turpeinen. 
Akron, Ohio 
PONSOR Alexander Wilson of the Garfield 


High School (Troupe 77) was chosen to 
direct two major productions in which some 
300 to 400 students participated, with players 
chosen from the nine high schools of Akron, 
Ohio. The first of these impressive perform- 
ances was the educational revue of 1943 en- 
titled On Our Way. The second, a city-wide 
production of an original manuscript, For All 
the People, was given in 1943. A recent pro- 
duction of Troupe 77, They Also Serve, was 
given in February under Mr. Wilson’s direction. 
The following students were granted Thespian 
membership late in February: Robert Black- 
wood, Glenn Colerider, Rex Collins, Dorothy 
Hodges, Pete Kremer, Mary Lengyel, Norma 
Means, Lois Musick,, Mary Newkirk, Patricia 
Ondusko, James Plant, Robert Poulter, John 
Pullen, Julius Sirilo, Nada Thomas, William 
Wagoner and Jean Woodford. 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF IOWA 


Department of Speech 





and 
Dramatic Art 


Summer Courses and Productions 


Eight Weeks 
June 12 to August 4 





Special Projects 


High School Players Company 


in the Summer Theatre 


Fine Arts Festival 

Radio Broadcasting 
Curriculum Workshop 
Speech Correction Clinic 
Hearing Conservation 


Speech in Industrial 
Management 


Regional Conference 





STAFF 


Guest Director—B. Iden Payne 
Stratford - Upon - Avon Festival Co. 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 


E. C. Mabie A. C. Baird 

V. M. Morton Wendell Johnson 
H. D. Sellman Grant Fairbanks 
A. S. Gillette F. H. Knower 


Charles Strother 
Karl Robinson 


Lester Thonssen 


H. C. Harshbarger 
Gladys Lynch 
Aline Felton 


Jacqueline Keaster 


High School players and teachers 
write for information to 


E. C. MABIE, Director 
The University Theatre 


lowa City, lowa 


_ | 


Mention The High School Thespian 
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GUIDE TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMA IN THE UNITED STATES 





Maurice Gnesin, Head ‘7 


ACTING @6 
Student Acting Company 


RADIO @ 
Accredited: BFA and 


For information address: Registrar, Dept. T, Goodman Memorial Theatre, The Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois 


GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


School of Drama of The Art Institute of Chicago 
Mary Agnes Doyle, Ass't Head 


DIRECTING @ _ DESIGN 
MFA Degrees 





ERNEST B. FINCH, Acting Director, 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


Department of Speech—Drama 


ENGLISH ... DRAMATIC ART ...SPEECH ... RADIO 


Professional and Academic training leading to BS, MS, BFA, MFA degree. 
Graduates may be certified to teach. 
Broadcasting connections with WHCU. 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 





YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


Stage Screen Radio 
Practical training with “most prolific 
play production organization in America™ 
Write General Manager for information 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


44 South El Molina Avenue, Pasadena, California 





School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


@ Complete Curriculum leading to B. A. and M. A. 
Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 


GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 





OHIO UNIVERSITY 
School of Dramatic Art 
Dramatic Production 
Speech, Speech Correction 
AB., B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. degrees 


For information write 


Dean Earl C. Se d 
College of Fine Arts, Athens, Ohio 





DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schesley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Four year professional college course in acting, 
production or playwriting leading to A.B. degree. 
Eight productions annually in the Carnegie Tech 
theatre. 


GLENDINNING KEEBLE, Acting Head 
Acting and Production: Marry Morris, B. Iden Payne, 
Kai Haiberg-Jurgensen. 
Playwriting and History of Drama: 
Jurgensen. 
Voice and Speech: Edith Warman Skinner. 
Costume Design: Elizabeth Schrader Kimberly. 
Stage Design: Lloyd Weninger. 
Technical Direction, Stage Lighting: George Kimberly. 
Stage Movement and Eurythmics: Genevieve Jones. 


Kai Haiberg- 


For information apply to Chairman of Admissions. 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Practical training with outstanding professionals for radio, 
the stage, speech correction, effective speaking and allied 
fields. Highly selected student body. A.B., A.M., and 
B.L.1. degrees and special professional courses. 

Address inquiries to: 


HOWARD M. HIGGINS, Dean 








SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers work in Dramatic Arts and Radio leading to 
B.A., B.F.A., and M.A. degrees. 
For information address 
RUPEL J. JONES, University of Oklahoma 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 











MONTICELLO COLLEGE 


Department of the Drama 
SOLVEIG WENZEL, DIRECTOR 


A completely equipped Little Theatre. Courses in 
Directing, Acting, Play-Production, Speech aad Radio. 


For Information Write 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE 
Box 353 Alton, Illinois 


HEDGEROW \ tien DEETER. Director 


a 
Summer School—July 10th 
Theatre to Aug. 19th. Language of 
Courses 


movement, direction, acting. 
eee 


Moylan, Pa. 











is 
Write for detailed information 








Willoughby, Ohio 


RAMATICS students of the Willoughby 
Union High School (Troupe 220), with 
Miss Bernice E. Beil directing, have witnessed 
performances of Captain Finks of the Horse 
Marines, Love for Love, and There Shall Be 
No Night at Western Reserve University and 
the Cleveland Playhouse. A group of nine 
one-act plays were given during a series of 
three matinee performances staged by students. 
The playbill included Farewell Cruel World, 
A Unicorn and a Fish, The Initiation, Three’s 
a Crowd, Good Medicine, Light, Submerged, 
Two Crooks and a Lady and Who Says Can’t? 
In behalf of the war effort, students gave the 
radio play, There Are No Little Things, pub- 
lished in the November issue of THe HicuH 
ScHooL TuespiaAnN. The Christmas season 
was observed with the production of an 
original pageant, entitled Toyshop. 


Liberty, N. Y. 


HE Junior Class production of The Whole 
Town’s Talking in May will bring to a close 
the season’s major plays at the Liberty High 
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School (Thespian Troupe 109), with Miss 
Ethel R. Rice directing. The other full-length 
play of the season, Almost Eighteen, was given 
in November with the Senior Class as sponsors. 
Thespians sponsored a program recently in be- 
half of the Red Cross Drive. The current season 
has also seen the production of several one-acts 
for the school chapel programs. Among the 
one-acts were Prunes and Pop Reads the Christ- 
mas Carol. 


Winslow, Ariz. 


HE current dramatic season at the Winslow 

High School (Troupe 336) began with a 
performance of the Senior Class play, A Murder 
Has Been Arranged, given on December 19. On 
March 3 the Junior Class followed with a per- 
formance of the popular comedy, Ever Since 
Eve. The third major play of the season, Death 
Takes a Holiday, will be given by members of 
Troupe 336 on April 21, with Sponsor Edwin 
T. Bower directing. Thespians produced the 
main show for the annual all-school carnival, 
“Bulldog Rumpus’, witnessed by the entire stu- 
dent body and guests of the school. Three 
initiations have been held by the Troupe so far 
this season.—Nora Lee Zahnley, Secretary. 


Spencer, W. Va. 


OUR major productions are included in 
the spring term at the Spencer High School 





Attention, Thespian Troupes 

We are now accepting photographs for the 
1944-45 pictorial issue of THE HIGH SCHOOL 
THESPIAN. All pictures should be properly 
labelled and packed before they are mailed. 
We are interested only in photographs that 
are clear and dramatically interesting. We 
will gladly send you, upon request, a sheet of 
instructions concerning the type of pictures 
we prefer. Photographs accepted for publi- 
cation will not be returned. Pictures received 
after July 1, 1944 cannot be used for this 
purpose. 











(Troupe 279), with Miss Emma Neal Boggess, 
Troupe Sponsor, directing three of them. The 
first of these, Nine Girls, was given under Miss 
Boggess’ direction on February 27. Too Many 
Relatives followed on March 30, with Miss 
Payne in charge. Thumbs Up was given by 
Thespians on April 3 under Miss Boggess’ 
supervision. The fourth play, June Mad, is 
tentaively chosen for May 7 as the Senior Class 
play. The season has also included the pro- 
duction of several one-act plays and other 
dramatic programs for the school chapel pro- 
grams. Another event of this spring which has 
attracted considerable attention is the one-act 
play contest with class groups participating. 
This was the eighth annual intra-school tour- 
nament held at this school. A large part of 
the net proceeds of this season’s production has 
been set aside for the Servicemen’s Library 
Fund. The year’s dramatic program will come 
to a climax with the presentation of awards 
at a special assembly program scheduled for 
May 12.—Jean Stalnaker, Secretary. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 561 of the 

Washington High School, with Miss 
Roberta D. Sheets directing, presented an in- 
teresting program of three one-act plays on 
March 31 as a contribution to the Theatre- 
for-Victory Program. The program, entitled 
“Plays of Our Allies,” included This Night 
Shall Pass, representing England; The Turtle 
Dove, representing China, and A Marriage 
Proposal, honoring Russia. Among those who 
assisted Miss Sheets in producing these plays 
were William Willert, Donald Lee artin, 
William Choea, Helen Robinson, Darlene Farn- 
ham and Alice Hughes. Lyman Euken is 
president of Troupe 561. On April 1 dramatics 
students of the Washington High School par- 
ticipated in the city-wide festival held at the 
Franklin School. The next major production, 
And Came the Spring, is scheduled for produc- 
tion on May 12, with Miss Sheets directing. 
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VOICE TRAINING e 


students in the theatre arts. 





Providing a thorough training in 


ACTING e DIRECTING e SCENE DESIGN e 
PLAYWRITING e@ DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


Complete curricular programs leading to the de- 


grees of B.S., M.A., and Ph.D, 


Prepare for your career under a faculty of distinguished 
specialists at one of the country’s leading college theatres— 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


‘THEODORE FUCHS, Director 





@ THEATRE HISTORY 


together with work in allied fields such as— 
RADIO e 


the country. 


Northwestern’s attractive campus is pleasantly 
sttuated on the shores of Lake Michigan, close to 
Chicago and its many valuable resources for 


For catalogs describing the regular session or the summer sessions or for 
information concerning scholarships and admission application, address 


DEAN JAMES H. McBURNEY, SCHOOL OF SPEECH, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


STAGECRAFT e@ COSTUMING e 
@ CHILDREN'S DRAMATICS 


INTERPRETATION e@ MUSIC e@ ART e@ 


Hundreds of Northwestern's former theatre stu- 
dents are occupying responsible posttions in both 
the professional and non-professional theatres of 


A limited number of scholarships are available 
each year to outstanding and talented students. 


LIGHTING 


DANCE 





Ashtabula, Ohio 


HE fall term at the Ashtabula High School 

(Troupe 366) saw the performance of 
several one-act plays and cuttings from plays 
by Shakespeare. Girls Must Talk was given for 

-T.A. meeting in September. Thespians 
sities Dust of the Road in observance of the 
Christmas Season. Two performances of They 
Will Come Back were given during National 
Education Week. A successful performance of 
Dress Reversal was given late in the fall. The 
cuttings from Shakespeare were especially suc- 
cessful, with Thespians being called upon to 
perform before various groups in the com- 
munity. The first full-length play of the year, 
Papa Is All, was given on February 9, 10, 
under the direction of Miss Betty J. Bartlett, 
troupe sponsor. The double-cast system was 
employed. The performances were extremely 
well done and throughly enjoyed by enthusi- 
astic audiences. Several members of the facul- 
ty assisted with the production. Miss Clara 
Eagle, art teacher, directed the stage crew. 
The season has also included attendance at 
several professional and semi-professional pro- 
ductions, including Arsenic and Old Lace, and 
Papa Is All. At the time of this writing all 
effort is being devoted to the Junior Class play, 
The Great Big Doorstep, scheduled for April 
19, 20. New interest in dramatics has been 
created this season under Miss Bartlett’s leader- 
ship. 


Wellsville, Ohio 


HE Junior Class production of Hobgoblin 

House early this spring at the Wellsville 
High School (Troupe No. 363) was given to 
a large and enthusiastic audience, with Miss 
Mary Proudfoot directing. Joe Copestick served 
as student director. This spring also saw the 
formal installation of the Thespian Troupe, 
with some twenty members forming the charter 
roll. The school’s dramatics club, Scitamards, 
have established a system of points as the basis 
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for membership in the Troupe. The dramatics 
groups of this school are being invited to offer 
various type of entertainment and programs 
for the school and community. 


Corning, Lowa. 


TUDENTS of the Corning Independent 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 315) 
opened their 1943-44 drama season with the 
Junior Class play, Pride and Prejudice, staged 
on October 20. The next three-act play, Night 
Must Fall, came on March 9 with the Speech 
Department sponsoring the production. The 
third play, The Late Christopher Bean, is 
tentatively scheduled, at the time of this writ- 
ing, for April 19 with the Senior Class as spon- 
sors. The Christmas Season was observed with 
an impressive performance of The Nativity, 
given on December 21 under the joint spon- 





sorship of the Speech and Music Departments. 
The season has also included the presentation 
of several student-directed one-act plays, in- 
cluding Riders to the Sea, Powers That Be, 
Time for Everything, The Rose Garden, and 
Oh, Say, Can You See. The season will close 
with a pageant to be given by the Senior Class 
on May 12. The dramatics program is under 
the general direction of Mr. Grant Herbstruth. 
Added interested has been given this year to 
dramatics work at this school by the establish- 
ment of Troupe 315, with Mr. Herbstruth as 
founder and sponsor. The formal installation 
ceremony was held in February with the fol- 
lowing students forming the charter roll: 
Margie Chalmers, Ruth Conger, Janet Dren- 
nan, Dale Feazell, Evelyn Gray, Delmar Ho- 
man, Carlton Olive, Adeline Roberts, Wayne 
Ryan, Isabelle Smyth, Sara Jane Turner, and 
Mary Vickery.—Adeline Roberts, Secretary. 








Formal initiation of Troup 444 at the Filer, Idaho, High School, 
with Mrs. Ethel Warburg as sponsor. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 


gery High School (Thespian Troupe 371) 

and Mount St. Joseph Academy (Thespian 
Troupe 530) tied for first place honors in the 
district drama festival held at the Seton High 
School on March 25. The Seton players gave 
an impressive performance of the play, The 
Summons of Sariel, directed by Sister Marie 
Palmyre, while the students of Mount St. 
Joseph Academy offered a finished perform- 
ance of A Crown for Mary, directed by Sister 
Carita. Second place honors went to a per- 
formance of The Valiant, presented by students 
of the Fairfield Township High School of 
Hamilton, Ohio, with Miss Doris M. Lusk 
directing. The Franklin, Ohio, High School 
presented the fourth play, The Bohemian Shawl, 
under the direction of Ruth H. Augspurger, 
while students of the O. S. S. O. Home of 
Xenia, Ohio, staged The Opening of a Door, 
with Miss Rosemary Cook directing. Students 
who placed on the all-festival cast were Mary 
Leverone, Claire Kortekamp, Ted Huff, Jean 
Ingram, and Boris Swartz. Erna Kruckemeyer 
of Hughes High School, Manelle Stallard of 
the Cincinnati College of Music, and Ernest 
Bavely, editor of The High School Thespian, 
were the judges. The festival was under the 
general direction of Sister Marie Palmyre and 
students of the Seton High School. 


Hot Springs, S. Dak. 


st Senior Class of the Hot Springs High 
School (Troupe 488) gave The Late 
Christopher Bean on December 16 as the first 
major play of this season at this school, with 
Miss Viola Tideman directing. The second 
full-length play, An American Passport, will 
be given on May 5 under the sponsorship of 
the Junior Class. The operetta, Chonita, was 
given to a large audience on March 31, with 
the high school chorus sponsoring the produc- 
tion. Among the one-acts given so far this year 


are The Sign of the Four, Let’s Make Up, 
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and Criss-Cross, staged by the dramatics club. 
Thespians have taken an active part in fur- 
thering the war program of the school. 


Glenn Ellyn, Il. 


HE annual Junior Class play, Every Family 

Has One, on November 19, marked the 
beginning of the current dramatic season at 
Glenbard High School (Troupe No. 233). For 
a convocation on December 3, the dramatics 
class put on a clever original skit depicting 
the life of Private Glenn Bard, our repre- 
sentative soldier. Ten new members joined the 
Troupe during the initiation on January 24. 
The annual afternoon series of one-act plays 
presented by the dramatics students got off 
to a good start on February 24 with the per- 
formances of Elmer and Bargains. The second 
program, on March 28, offered Fireman Save 
My Child, a soul-stirring ““melo-drammer.” On 
March 14, the drama class made a trip to 
Chicago to see East-Lynne, and on March 27, 
a large group of students saw Oklahoma, the 
popular musical comedy. Members of the senior 
class are now hard at work on their annual 
production. A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court, to be presented April 28. Play 
night, consisting of two one-act plays and spon- 
sored by the dramatic students, is scheduled 
for performance early in May. Again this 
spring a troupe of talented students will travel 
to Great Lakes Naval Training Station to 
present a program of original entertainment for 
the sailors. Thespians are also planning their 
own program for presentation in a spring con- 
vocation before the student body. Miss Rachel 
Whitfield is the director of all these dramatic 
activities—Alive Hoye, Publicity Chairman. 


Dayton, Ohio 


HE second semester has found Troupe No. 
493 of the Kiser High School even more 
active than in the first. We celebrated Drama 
Week by an assembly which included war effort 





skits: Bust the Bund with a Bond, Jack Spratt 
and His Wife, My Son, Tony, and One Bullett. 
Success of the skits is attested by repeated re- 
quests to give the program at other schools and 
clubs in town. Close on the heels of this series 
was Ask Me Another, sponsored by the Junior 
class. On March 23 we gave our second pro- 
gram of four one-act plays, called ¢ At 8, 
all proceeds going to the Servicemen’s Library 
fund. The plays were The Auction, Gratitude, 
Highest Bidder Gets a Date, and The Bride 
Wore Red Pajamas.. At the moment we are 
working on the Senior-sponsored play, The 
Eyes of Tlaloc. Then to conclude our play 
season we shall give a Variety show on May 
18, the major portion of the money to be spent 
on equipment, as a fire cost us our entire stage 
facilities. So far this season we have initiated 
41 members, which brings our active total to 
71.—Joan Dutton, Secretary. 


The Dalles, Ore. 


RAMATICS students of The Dalles High 

School (Troupe 374) are experiencing an 
extremely successful season with Mrs. Ellen 
Potter as their director. Don’t Take My Penny, 
a popular three-act comedy, was given to a 
large audience on December 3. On January 29 
followed the production of The Man Who 
Came to Dinner. The latest major play, Seven 
Keys to Baldpate was presented on April 14 
under Thespian sponsorship. A group of twen- 
ty-three students qualified for Thespian mem- 
bership this spring as a result of the junior and 
senior plays. 


Milwaukee, Wis. p 


IRECTOR Elias N. Lane of the Rufus 

King High School reports three perform- 
ances of the Taming of the Shrew as follows: 
April 27, May 1, 2. The performance sched- 
uled for May 2 will be given at the Shorewood 
High School. Eight seasons ago Mr. Lane gave 
this same play with unusual success. 
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Stage set for Best Foot Forward at the Washington High School (Troupe 178), Massillon, Ohio. 
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Directed by Mrs. Virginia Lee Biglow. 





Delaware, Ohio 


7 HIS season has been a good one for 

us” writes sponsor Virginia Klein of the 
Willis High School (Troupe No. 420). “We 
gave a version of Dickens’ Christmas Carol at 
Christmas time. Upon returning from vacation 
we plunged into a production of The Chimes 
of Normandy in which our Thespians displayed 
their talents as technicians.” The latest pro- 
duction of. this school was given on March 31 
with the program consisting of four one-act 
plays: If Men Played Cards as Women Do, 
Sleeping Dogs, A Light from St. Agnes, and 
Goodnight, Please. At the time of this writing 
plans were being made for the production of 
Leave It to Psmith. Along with the produc- 
tion of plays the dramatics students under Miss 
Klein’s direction have completed a five-room 
workshop. 


Casper, Wyo. 


SERIES of variety revues were given at 

various times during this season by dra- 
matics students of the Natrona County High 
School, with Mr. Jay J. Cline directing. These 
performances were given at the Casper Air Base, 
before local organizations and for school as- 
sembly programs, as contributions to the High 
School Theatre for Victory Program. Thespian 
served as technicians in assisting various pro- 
ductions sponsored by organizations from out- 
side the school. Thespians, for example, pro- 
vided make-up for the jFunior Follies and 
assisted with the staging of Night Must Fall, 
given in Casper by the University of Wyoming. 
The major play of the season, Lady of Letters, 
was given on February 18, 19, as the all-school 
play, with Mr. Cline directing. 


Evansville, Ind. 


NE of the latest contributions of the 
Victory Players (Thespian Troupe 474) 
of Reitz High School to the war effort was 
their successful production of the play, This 
Night Shall Pass on March 16, 17. Both per- 
formances were given for the school assembly 
programs, with Sponsor Mary Louise Williams, 
directing. Bettye Williams served as assistant 
director. 


Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 


ITH Sponsor Wm. W. Garver directing, 

members of Troupe 190 of the Coeur 
d’Alene High School will bring their 1943-44 
season to~a successful close on May 10 by 
staging the three-act play, This Being Young. 
The spring semester has included the produc- 
tion of several one-act plays for school as- 
sembly programs and other purposes. Among 
these one-acts were A Girl in Every Port, And 
The Lamp Went Out, Red Carnations, If 
Men Played Cards As Women Do, Indian 
Moon, and The Sewing Circle. 
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Morgantown, W. Va. 


"2 UR production of Junior Miss on March 

24 was a decided success artistically and 
financially,” writes Sponsor Dorothy Stone 
White of the Morgantown High School 
(Troupe 27). “Some eight hundred persons 
saw the performance and our public hails it 
as the most enjoyable play in a long time.” 
Miss White also reports that the current season 
will close with an impressive Thespian initi- 
ation ceremony this spring. The school plans 
to contribute to the Servicemen’s Library Fund. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


HE sum of $65.00 was given early in April 

to the Servicemen’s Library Fund by the 
dramatics students of the Stonewall Jackson 
High School (‘Troupe 121), under the direction 
of Teresa C. White. This sun represented the 
net proceeds from a preformance of The 
Idlings of the King, a production directed en- 
tirely by students. Other plays of the spring 
program at the school are Mrs. Miniver and 
Act Your Age, the latter being given by the 
Senior Class. Mrs. White directed both produc- 
tions. At the time of this writing Troupe i21 
enjoyed a membership of forty-one members, 
with several other students eligible for mem- 
bership by the close of the season. 


Seth, W. Va. 


EVENTEEN new members were admitted 

to membership in Troupe 212 at Sherman 
High School on March 17 with Mrs. Mary 
Tamplin as sponsor. ‘The impressive candle- 
light ceremony, which several parents and 
guests attended, was followed by a Thespian 
social prom. Free fruit drinks were served 
throughout the evening and a special program 
of entertainment was given by talented mem- 
bers of the Troupe. The highlight of the eve- 
ning was the presentation of the Best Thespian 
letter to Miss Reba Rankin, who was voted 
Best Thespian for the year 1943-44. The fol- 
lowing students were admitted to Thespian 
membership: Bobby Atkins, Tom Campbell, 
Betty Davis, Ethel Mae Elkins, Norma Jean 
Eskew, Wanda Harless, Barbara Hitt, Evelyn 
Johnston, Pat Lanham, Jaunita Massey, Audrey 
Noel, Daisy Price, Mary Richards, Patty Sulli- 
van, Elizabeth Toney, Kathleen Workman and 
Louise Workman. 

Five Thespians appeared in the production 
of Hobgoblin House which was presented Janu- 
ary 7 and several Thespians appeared in the 
Senior Class play, War Correspondent, March 
24. The senior Thespians are now considering 
the production of Thumbs Up as a final play 
for the year. 

The Troupe has presented two assembly 
programs this year to promote the sales of war 
bonds and stamps. A war bond rally is sched- 
uled for the near future. Thespians sponsor a 
stamp booth in the main hall each day at noon. 
A contribution of twenty dollars has been made 
to the Servicemen’s Library Fund. 
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THESPIAN EMBLEMS 
No. 1 Felt Letter 


95c¢ each 
Consists of rectangular shield, 6 inches 
high, 4% inches wide; white felt with 
4-inch letter “T.” Two masks repro- 
duced in golden yellow silk embroidery ; 
word “Thespians”’ in solid yellow silk 
letters on blue “T”; blue script letters 
“The National Thespian Dramatic Honor 
Society” above emblem and “For High 
Schools” below. 


No. 2 Felt Letter: 


5-In. shield, 4-in. insignia....... 75c each 


‘ 7-In. shield, 6-in. insignia....... 95¢ each 


Consists of a square shield of white felt 
with blue felt letter “T” appliqued 
thereon and two marks reproduced in 
golden yellow silk embroidery. 


No. 3 Felt Letter: 


4¥,-In. shield, 4-in. insignia..... 75¢ each 
6¥,-In. shield, 6-in. insignia..... 95¢ each 
Consists of felt insignia same as above 
(No. 2) but with oval-shaped shield '/ 
inch larger than insignia. 


No. 4 Best Thespian Letter 


BEST THESPIAN LETTER. .$1.00 each 
Same as above (No. 1) with the words 
“Best Thespian Award” across shield at 


the top and graduation year at the base 
of “> 


All orders must be countersigned 
by the Troupe Sponsor. 


Order from 


The National Thespian Society 


Coititece Hitt Station" 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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by the Nationel Secretery-Treesurer, College Hill Ste- . - 


tien, Cincinneti, Ohie. 
Production of “THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER" for Dartmouth College— 


STATIONERY 
Monarch flat sheet, 7Y%qxl0/ white ripple...... Ne. 1229-43 One of many, for the better-known Schools and Colleges from Coast to Coast. 


Celgate folded sheet, 5'/4x7', white vellum....Ne. 1226-43 
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Scene from The Enchanted Cottage at the Ellenville, N. Y., High School. 
Miss Mary E. Brodbeck directed. 





Akron, Ohio 


HE dramatics class of the Springfield 

Township High School (Troupe No. 104), 
produced the following one-act plays this 
season, with Mrs. Frances Alexander Horton 
as teacher and director: Let’s Make Up, 
Doubling for Ann, Wallflower Cuts In, Sugar 
and Spice, Five for Bad Luck, Mrs. O’Leary’s 
Cow, and No Curtain Call. These plays were 
given before student audiences in school. Major 
play productions began with the Senior Class 
play, The Eve of St. Mark. Two performances 
of One Mad Night were given by the Junior 
Class on March 30, 31. The Thespian play, 
Don’t Take My Penny, will be presented on 
April 28, under Mrs. Horton’s direction. Con- 
siderable interest in Thespian activities this 
spring was created by the Troupe’s production 
of the old-fashioned melodrama, Curse You 
jack Dalton, with the Manual Training Classes 
furnishing the stage sets. The year’s activities 
has resulted in several students qualifying for 
Thespian membership. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


program of three one-act plays, with Mr. 

Robert Hanna of the English Department 
in charge, was given in place of the annual 
class play this spring at the Mamaroneck Se- 
nior High School (Thespian Troupe No. 534). 
The playbill consisted of The Valiant, The 
Wedding and The Castle of Mr. Simpson, with 
performances given on March 24, 25. The 
audience voted The Wedding as the best per- 
formance of the festival.. Mr. Hanna and the 
winning cast gave repeat performances of The 
Wedding at Camp Shanks in New Jersey and 
at a soldiers group in Pauling. Both perform- 
ances were enthusiastically received by the 
servicemen. Thespian Troupe No. 534 of this 
school is sponsored by Mrs. Novilla Lale Bur- 
ton.— Betty Dodson, Reporter. 


Dearborn, Mich. 


HESPIAN Troupe 586 was formally estab- 

lished at the Dearborn High School on 
April 14, with Miss Jessie E. Church as Troupe 
sponsor and founder. The ceremony was ex- 
tremely impressive, with the following students 
forming the charter roll: Howard Zielke, George 
Peppard, Jack Caughey, Jack Beauchamp, Tom 
Lindemuth, Robert Way, Norman Tipton, Joan 
Southard, Janet McLeish, Barabara Lloyd, 
Mary Knoop, Margaret Fisher, Ruth Johnson, 
Cathrine Houston, Merrelyn Bird, Betty Joe 
McGuire, and Vivian Lawry. Major plays of 
the current season include The Late Christo- 
pher Bean, given in November as the All-school 
play ; and Junior Miss, performed on March 31 
and April 1 as the Senior Class play. The 
latest dramatics project consisted of an evening 
of three one-act plays, The Valiant, The Man 
in the Bowler Hat, and Cry Uncle. Miss 
Church has charge of the dramatics sie _- 
Joan Southard, Secretary. aie 
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Vincennes, Ind. 


ae 


E have spent a lot of time and effort 
this season in improving and repairing 
stage equipment and sets,’ writes Sponsor 
Gayle C. Wilson of the Lincoln High School 
(Troupe No. 548). Dramatics activities for 
the season have included two performances of 
Brother Goose, two performances of Life Be- 
gins at Sixteen, a Ked Cross-sponsored pro- 
gram for the patients in the convalescent ward 
at nearby George Field, a radio play, There 
Are No Little ‘things, broadcast over Station 
WAOV of Vincennes, and a variety of dra- 
matic readings, monologues, skits, etc., for 
various church, social, and club meetings. ” One 
fourth of the net proceeds of the play, Almost 
Summer, which will be given in May, will be 
used for the establishment of a ‘een-Age Can- 
teen in Vincennes. The Play Shop of this 
school contributed the sum ot $10.00 to the 


Servicemen’s Library Fund early in April. 


Plans for the initiation of new ‘1hespians are 
now under consideration. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


HE twenty-first annual drama festival of 
the Carolina Dramatic Association was held 
in the Playmakers Theatre, University of 


North Carolina, on March 23, 24, 25, under 


the general direction of Prof. Frederick Koch. 
At the morning session, March 23, visiting 
casts and other guests were invited to attend 
various Classes in the Theatre. The production 
of festival plays began that afternoon with 
high school groups from Goldsboro, Henderson, 
Winston-Salem, and Whiteville performing. 
The evening program was especially interesting 
in that pertormances of three winning plays of 
the 1944 contest in play-writing for servicemen 
in the North Carolina camps, were presented. 
The program consisted of Harp Upon the 
Willows, by Sgt. Harvey L. Hannah, Heaven 
Is What You Make It, by Cpl. Hyman Levy, 
and Prologue, by Cpl. Robert E. Beck. 

The Friday morning session included talks, 
demonstrations, and a guest performance by 
a Negro cast from the Stephens Lee High 
School. The afternoon session offered a play- 
bill of four one-acts by Junior College casts. 
The evening session presénted three original 
one-act plays. Additional talks, demonstrations, 
and plays were given during the Saturday ses- 
sions. ‘lhe festival closed with the presentation 
of awards, by President Frank Porter Graham, 
at the Saturday night session. Among those 
who presented talks during the festival were 
Foster Fitz-Simons, Paul Green, Hattie S. Par- 
rott, and Prof. Koch. 


Jeannette, Pa. 


ORE than two thousand patrons and 
friends witnessed the Thespian produc- 
tion of Dear Daffodil at the Jeannette High 
School (Troupe No, 304) on February 15, 16, 
17, with Miss Shirley I. Rugh directing the 
play. Thespians also sponsored the production 








Ashtabula Thespians. Stage 
Papa Is All 


By JANE MILLS 
Ashtabula, Ohio, High School 


ETERMINED and convinced that 

the abilities of high school players 
are not limited to the typical juvenile 
play or slapstick comedy, our director, 
Miss Betty Bartlett, selected as our 
Senior play, Papa Is All, a Patterson 
Greene three-act comedy, which has 
been a recent hit on Broadway and 
other legitimate stages. 


The story of a backward Menonite 
family, rebelling against a tyrannical 
father, is unique in itself, but added in- 
centive was introduced with the selec- 
tion of a double cast and a two-night 
stand. This was an innovation in local 
plays and was decided upon primarily 
due to the cast of only six characters. 
However, this plan proved to set a 
higher goal for both groups, since com- 
petition was inevitable. 


It was evident from the beginning 
that the play would be difficult because 
it required superior dramatic ability 
and the use of Pennsylvania-Dutch dia- 
lect and mannerisms. Fortunately, we 
had the privilege of viewing the per- 
formance by semi-professionals, who in- 
spired us with their success. 


Each part was outstanding in itself 
and required real work—Papa, Mama, 
son, daughter, gossip, and policeman. 

Although the time of the action is 
the present, the setting of the play is 
typically Menonite — with no modern 
influences. Thus properties and cos- 
tumes contributed tremendously to the 
success of the production. In addition 
to the authentic furniture made by the 
art classes, we scoured swap shops, and 
hounded antique dealers for such props 
as an old coffee grinder, churn, coal 
stove, quilting frame, dishes, and oil 
lamps. Our pride and joy was the 
pump—which actually produced water 
when primed—since it was piped to a 
barrel of water under the sink. 

The only difficulty in lighting was timing 
the lowering of the lamps and moonrise, and 
even this was accomplished. 

All costumes were designed and made by 
advanced sewing classes. 

Really determined to sell the play to not 
only the proud parents and interested school- 
mates, but also to the general public, we 
set out on an intensive advertising and pub- 
licity campaign. A billboard with theat- 
rically posed shots of the actors was fea- 
tured in a local stere, while the display 
window of a prominent bank held a unique 
miniature of the stage which was constructed 
by the art classes. 

Through the combined efforts of the va- 
rious departments, cooperation was true to 
the. adage, “the keynote to our success.” 

Into Papa Is All we put ourselves whole- 
heartedly, and reaped the joy and satisfac- 
tion which caused, as a result, a top-notch 


production. 
. 
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PLAYS FOR THE VICTORY PROGRAM 


In this critical period in our nation’s 
history. it is an obligation of schools 
and colleges to support our war effort. 
No more fitting way to do this can be 
devised than the production of a play 
that combines entertainment with this 
purpose. We suggest these plays for 
your next Victory Program production: 


VICTORY HOME—Cast of 7 females, 
6 males. One setting. Three acts. Just 
published. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


AMERICAN PASSPORT — Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


LAND OF LIBERTY—Cast of 3 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


LOVING ENEMIES—Cast of 5 males, 
6 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


AMERICA FIRST—Cast of 6 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


HIS LOVING NEPHEWS Cast of 4 
males, 5 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


LEASE ON LIBERTY—Cast of 6 males, 
8 females, extras. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


JOHN DOE, AMERICAN — Cast of 6 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


SADIE OF THE WU. 8S. A.—Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


NATHAN HALE, PATRIOT—<ast of 
16 males, 10 females. Two settings. 
Three acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


Send for our general catalog which 
lists these plays. 


The 


NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota 





of Fuss and Frills on November 15, 16. Among 
the one-acts given during the season were 
Christmas Rose, The Newlyweds, Let Me 
Come Back, and Spirit of Christmas. ‘The 
season’s activities also included attendance at 
a performance of Letters to Lucerne, given by 


the Perry High School of Pittsburgh, in Feb- 
ruary. Miss Rugh and Troupe President B. J. 
Shrum attended the. National Convention of 
Teachers of Speech in New York City on De- 
cember 28, 29, 30. The formal initiation of 
new Thespians took place on March 27. The 
formal Thespian banquet was held on March 


28. 
Willimantic, Conn. 


HE annual Connecticut Secondary School 

Drama Festival was held at the Willimantic 
State Teachers College on Saturday, April 1, 
with Prof. Ruth J. Bradley of the Department 
of English as general chairman. Highest awards 
were received by a cast from the Plainville High 
School which presented The Valiant, and a 
group from Machester High School which of- 
fered One Who Came To Gettysburg. Direc- 
tors of these groups were Verna Calmbach and 
Mrs. Helen Page Skinner, respectively. Each 
was presented with a Thespian certificate of 
excellence. Second place honors went to On 
Vengeance Height, presented by the Water- 
town High School (Thespian Troupe No. 423), 
with Miss Isabela V. Rowell directing, and to 
A Minuet staged by the Norwich Free Acad- 
emy, with Mrs. Louise Reed in charge. Other 
groups which participated in the festival were 
Darien High School (Troupe No. 304), with 
Miss Elsa Pettersson directing Juliet and Ro- 
meo, Litchfield High School (Troupe No. 456), 
with Sponsor Francis I. Enslin directing AIl- 
ways Tomorrow, and Windham High School, 
which gave Hullabaloo, with Miss Elizabeth 
Griffin directing. Sponsor Francis I. Enslin, 
acting in his official capacity as Thespian Re- 
gional Director for Connecticut, presented the 
Thespian certificates to the winning groups. 


Bridgeport, Ohio 


S THE school year draws to a close the 

Thespians of Bridgeport High School 
(Troupe No. 437) can look back upon a 
highly successful dramatic year. The nights of 
December 9th and 10th the play George Wash- 
ington Slept Here, was presented to appre- 
Ciative audiences. As an early spring project, 
three one-act plays were staged to permit 
prospective Thespians to display their talents. 
These plays were Elmer, given by an all- 
freshman cast and directed by Ludwig Hoge, 


a senior Thespian; Mildred Is My Name, with 
a sophomore group, directed by Norma 
Gleaves, also a senior: and Whose Money, by 
a junior group under the direction of Martha 
Johnson. Proceeds from this festival were do- 
nated to the American Red Cross. 

In the nature of community service the 
Thespians entertained such groups .as_ the 
Y. W. C. A. Town Committee, The Eastern 
Star, the Ladies Aid Society and the Band 
Mothers. A comedy, Ever Since Eve, has been 
chosen as the final presentation of the year. 
Following this a formal ceremony will initiate 
approximately fifteen new members into the 
organization and a letter will be awarded to 
the best Thespian. As a gift to the school the 
Thespians will present several pieces of fur- 
niture to be used in future stage productions. 
—Bessie Budd, Publicity Chairman. 


Massillon, Ohio 


APACITY audiences on February 17, 18, 
saw the production of Best Foot Forward 
by the Struts and Frets Club (Thespian Troupe 
No. 178) of the Washington High School, with 
Mrs. Virginia Lee Biglow directing. At the 
close of the second performance, the usual 
stage party was held for the cast and helpers. 
Added interest was given to the production by 
the presence of several former members who 
are now in the Armed Forces. The latest issue 
of “The Thespian Masque” of this school car- 
ried a detailed article about the successful pro- 
duction of Best Foot Forward. 


Salinas, Calif. 


a UR production of Letters to Lucerne on 

March 17 was undoubtedly one of our 
finest plays in recent years,’ writes sponsor 
Harold H. Ulrici of (Troupe No. 501), of the 
Salinas Union High School. “My cast, com- 
posed mostly of juniors, did an outstanding job 
in characterization and went through the acting 
in veteran style.”’ The season began with a per- 
formance of Lost Horizon early in the fall. For 
Christmas, dramatics students gave Dicken’s 
Christmas Carol. Message from Bataan fol- 
lowed in January. As a contribution to the war 
effort It’s Up to You, a script of the War 
Food Administration, was given early in April. 
At the time of this writing plans are being made 
for the Senior Class play, Tiger House, which 








Scenes from John Doe, Amer- 
ican, a production of the Senior 
Class at the Lemmon, S. Dak., 
High School (Thespian Troupe 
83). Directed by Miss Helen 


Movius. 
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Latest High* School Groups Enrolled in 
HicH ScHOOL THEATRE FoR VICTORY PROGRAM 


sponsor. 


choral readings furthering war effort. 


Sponsor. 


Centers in area. 


Lingo, sponsor. 


Library Fund. 





Victory Players, Story City, Iowa, High School. 
special program for the Fourth War Loan Drive; presented patriotic one-acts and 


Dramatics Club, Portage, Wis., High School. Freda Write, sponsor. 
Dramatics Club, North East High School, Lincoln, Nebr., Mrs. Moore, sonsor. 


Thespian Troupe 558, North Plainfield, N. J., High School. Mrs, Elizabeth Glaser, 


Grace D. Olson, sonsor. Saged 


Thespian Troupe 16, Harrisburg, Ill., Township High School, Mrs. Lolo F. Eddy, 


Thespian Troupe 341, Classen High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. Elaine Tucker, 


sponsor. Entertainment program presented at Army camps and Youth Recreation 
Victory Players, Hilo High School, Hilo, Hawaii. Mrs. Oleta Moir, sponsor. Mobi- 
lized dramatics group for service in War Bond Programs. 


Thespian Troupe 471, Lake Charles, La., High School. Rachael Norgress, sponsor. 


Staged Armistice Day Pageant; active in wartime dramatics. 
Thespian Troupe 585-Victory Players, Muscatine, Iowa, Senior High School. June 
Gave twenty performances of the bond plays, There Are No 
Little Things and What Did My Son Die For?; contributed to Servicemen’s 


Speech Classes, Lamar High School, Clarksville, Ark. G. C. Williams, instructor. 


The Stage Strutters, Warsaw, No. Car., High School. Mary Tom Colones, sponsor. 
Produced two one-act plays in behalf of the war effort. 

















Scenes from three one-act plays, given by 
Troupe 26 of the Lemmon, S. Dak., High 
School, with Miss Helen Movius director. 
(Top) An Amateur Hamlet. (Middle) Not 
Quite Such a Goose. (Lower) The Grand 
Old Man. 





will bring the season to a close on May 11, 12. 
Thespians are taking an active part in a weekly 
series of broadcasts entitled Around the Cam- 
pus over the local station. Casts for these radio 
appearances are chosen from Mr. Ulrici’s 
Radio drama Guild. 


Tampa, Fla. 


EMBERS of (Troupe No. 321) of the H. 

B. Plant High School are enjoying a busy 
spring program presenting entertainment at 
various army bases and air fields in the vicinity 
of Tampa, according to a report from Sponsor 
Leona C. Harwood. These appearances are 
enthusiastically received by the men in service. 
The Troupe is also appearing at various Red 
Cross units in the area. A group of ten stu- 
dents were admitted to membership early this 
spring‘ at an impressive candlelight ceremony 
and banquet held under Mrs. Harwood’s super- 
vision. Those who took the pledge were: Bar- 
bara Brantley, Phyllis Cole, Joyce Evans, Price 
Fessenden, Nelson Jouse, Jack Sester, Audrey 
McLeod, Shirley Scott, Betty Skelton, and Jane 
Whitfield. This makes a total of twenty-one 
students admitted to membership this season. 
Other students will qualify after the perform- 
ance of the Senior Class play, The Sunshine 
Twins, later this spring. 
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Williamson, W. Va. 


‘te spring program at the Williamson High 
School (Troupe No. 23) with Miss Rose 
G. Smith directing, began with a production 
of The Fighting Littles, given by ‘the Speech 
Classes on March 9. The Senior Class play, 
Heroes Just Happen, is scheduled for produc- 
tion on April 29. Students also*presented the 
one-act play, Washington at Valley Forge, be- 


fore the American Legion and Rotary Club 


and February 22. As a result of the year’s work 
a group of thirteen students were granted Thes- 
pian membership early in April under Miss 
Smith’s supervision.—Jean Shields, Secretary. 


Lawrenceville, Ill. 


6 performance of the comedy, A Doctor 
Has A Daughter, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a large audience on December 14 at 
the Lawrenceville High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 446), with Miss Bessie Seed direct- 
ing. The play was largely cast with juniors. 
Equal success was accorded the production of 
the Senior Class play, Don’t Take My Penny 
on April 14, with Miss Virginia Evans direct- 
ing. Dramatics Club and Speech students have 
taken a prominent part in War Bond and 
Stamp drives in the school and community. 


The efforts of these students resulted sale of 
Bonds and Stamps amounting to some $6,500. 
The Thespian initiation of some twenty stu- 
dents is planned for this spring, with Sponsor 
Bessie Seed in charge. 


Emmett, Idaho 


VER forty students and guests attended an 

impressive initiation of nine new members 
in (Troupe No. 52) at the Emmett High School 
on February 23, with Miss Lucille Schubert 
directing the program. Erwin Schwiebert from 
the College of Idaho spoke to the group. Those 
who were granted Thespian membership were: 
James Armstrong, joan Evans, Dorothy Modin, 
Joe Hunt, Edwin Keuter, Afton Harvey, Mar- 
delle Nelson, Arvilla Pauls and Rex Holbrook. 
Thespians gave George Washington Slept Here 
on December 10 at the major play of the fall 
term, with Miss Schubert directing. This spring 
attention is being given to the production of 
various one-acts by class groups. Among these 
plays are Back Seat Drivers, Major plays of 
this spring include, Thumbs Up, the Senior 
Class play which will be given on April 25; 
the Speech Class play, Chimney Corners, 
staged on April 14, and Back Seat Drivers, 
offered by the Junior Class on March 31.— 
Shirley Craner, Secretary. 
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One Hundred 
Years of 


Senuice 


Now that we are about to enter our 
centennial year we have a feeling of 
real pride as we look back on our 
record of service. We have been 
extremely fortunate to have had so 
happy and so prosperous a life and 
for it we are deeply grateful to our 
many thousands of customer-friends 
who have helped make it possible for 
us to celebrate our 100th birthday. 


Yes, we are old in years of experi- 
ence but fired with the eagerness of 
youth in anticipating your present 
day needs and those of the future. 
We hope we may have the pleasure 
of continuing to serve you. 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street 448 So. Hill Street 
Boston ||, Massachusetts 


te 


Los Angeles 13, California 








*« * 


New Plays 


Junior Miss 
Arsenic and Old Lace 


You Can't Take It 
With You 


Sweet Charity 

What a Life 

Ladies in Retirement 
Seven Sisters 

Stage Door 


Most of the titles above are available 
for immediate production. Write for 
details. Free descriptive catalogue 
sent upon request. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


6 East 39th Street 
New York 16, New York 
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Selection of Best Thespians 


Best Thespians may be chos:n by the 
Troupe Sponsor, by the Troupe membership, 
or by a faculty committee of which the Sron- 
sor is chairman. This honor may be con- 
ferred on a semester or yearly basis. While 
each Sponsor is given certain leeway in mak- 
ing this choice, only in the case of tie; 
should this honor be con‘erred upon more 
than one student during the ssmester or year. 
The highest standards should be maintained 
at all times. The candidate should provide 
satisfactory requirements to questions such 
as these: 1. Has the student lived up to the 
aims and ideals of the Society? 2. Has he 
shown a friendly and cooperative attitude 
towards other members of the troupe? 
towards the Sponsor? towards the school pro- 
gram as a whole? 3. Has he met all respon- 
sibilities promptly and cheerfully? 4. Has 
he contributed most to the progress of the 
dramatics program during the semester or 
year? 5. Has he been a notable example of 
his troupe in such matters as ability to accept 
and profit by criticism, loyalty to a cause, 
willingness to accept secondary roles for the 
success of the production or program, desire 
to work hard at all times? 











Webster Groves, Mo. 
™ E have just completed a_ successful 
week’s run of You Can’t Take It With 
You” reports Sponsor Patricia MclIlrath of 
(Troupe No. 191) of the Webster Groves High 
School. The next major production at this 
school, Watch on the Rhine, will be given later 
this spring. A total of 8 students were granted 
Thespian membership under Miss Mcllrath’s 
direction early in April. 


N ewton, Iowa 


—— Thespian production of Sun-Up at the 
Newton High Schcol (Troupe 377), with 
Miss Florence I. Brown directing, was extremely 
well received by a large audience. The timely 
nature of this play was especially pleasing to all. 
The handbills carried a detailed story concern- 
ing the history of Sun-Up as a stage play, as well 
as items about the history and organization of 
the Thespian Troupe. Attention is now being 
given to the production of the operetta, Red 
Mill, to be given by the Music Department on 
May 6. A group of twenty-nine students from 
this school, with several chaperones, attended a 
performance of As Husbands Go at the Kendall 
Community Theatre in Des Moines, Iowa.— 
Bonnie Lou Oliver, Secretary. 


Miami, Fla. : 


HESPIANS of Troupe 327 of the Miami 

Senior High School, with Mrs. Rochelle I. 
Williams as sponsor, are appearing in several 
dramatic performances given before convalesc- 
ing soldiers in Miami hospitals, and at Service- 
men’s centers in the area. Among the plays 
given for this purpose were Thank You, Doctor 
and Thanks Awfully. The dramatics season has 
also included the production of several other 
one-act plays, among them The Cost of Faith, 
Christmas Destiny, Three’s A Crowd, Darkness, 
The Terrible Meek, Everyman, and Be Home by 
Midnight. The major play of the year, Our 
Town, was given by Thespians on March 17, 
under Mrs. Williams’ direction.—Paul Silver- 
man, Secretary. 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


UNE MAD, was given on April 27, with the 
Senior Class as sponsors, at the Shenandoah 
High School (Thespian Troupe 133), with Miss 
Mary Ann Busby directing. The other major 
play of the season, Brother Goose, was given by 
the Junior Class on December 10. Thespians 
are now making plans for the production of four 
victory plays or skits to be given before the close 
of the school term. Early in February a group 
of twenty students were admitted to Thespian 
membership at an all-day ceremony which in- 





Correction 

The picture which appeared on page 29 of our 
April issue should have been credited to the Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, High School, as a scene from the play, 
The Cat and the Canary, with Mr. Elmer S. Crowley 
directing. The picture which appeared on page 31 
should have been credited to Troupe 109 of the 
Liberty, N. Y., High School, with Miss Ethel R. 
ice as director. This was a scene from The 
Ghost Train. 











cluded stunts, pantomimes, and penalties as part 
of the informal activities. Miss Bushy is Troupe 
Sponsor.—-Georgene Teachout, Secretary. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


HE Players of the Glenville High School, 

with Mr. Eugene C. Davis as director, of- 
fered the Pulitzer Prize play, Our Town, to a 
large audience on April 13. A second major 
production of this spring, Ladies in Retirement, 
was given by the Players on April 21, with Alvin 
Rashkow directing. A note on the handbills 
carried the announcement that Martin Fuss and 
Grace Hertz, former members of the Players, 
are now under contract with Columbia Pictures 
in Hollywood. The theatre of this school is one 
of the best equipped in the United States. 


Lyons, Nebr. 


AJOR productions at the Lyons High 
School (Troupe 559) for this season are 
jittering Spooks, given by the Junior Class on 
December 16, and Very Untruly Yours, staged 
on March 31 by the Senior Class. Miss Rose- 
mary Owens is sponsor of Thespian activities at 
this school. The initiation of new members in 
the Troupe is scheduled for this spring.—Ruth 
Eggert, Secretary. 


Greenfield, Ohio 


HIS year, four one-acts were contributed 

to McClain High School Thespians’ Victory 
Program. More than eighty-three pupils par- 
ticipated in four amateur audition assemblies 
sponsored by Troupe 400 to promote scrap metal 
and paper salvage drives. From them twelve 
were added to the May Minstrel cast. Sixty-one 
Thespians were cast in The Youngest Profession, 
Adam’s Evening, an original Revue, and a 
Fourth Victory Bond Drive program featuring 
W. L. W. entertainers at which the Greenfield 
Schools’ war stamp thermometer reached the 
$16,000 mark. In addition, Thespians offered 
Lift Thine Eyes, as the Christmas assembly, and 
In My Name as the Girl Reserves’ Easter assem- 
bly. All productions were directed by Mr. 
Wylie Fetherlin, Troupe Sponsor. 

Troupe 400 mimeographs monthly “News 
Letters” for its 40 Thespians in the armed 
forces. The initiation of Arno Robison, Patricia 
Karnes, Bill Barker, Harry Stultz, Charles Grice, 
Marion Dixon, Don Head, Dean Mossbarger, 
Jack Chapman, Charles Shonkwiler, and Dale 
Humphrey has increased our membership roll to 
155. Janice Davis, Dorene Clyburn, Sally Lou 
Reifinger, and Erma Hammond were made 
Star Thespians—an honor given Thespians who 
earn double the national participation point 
system of 40 points. They and Jane Durnell, 
named Best Thespian, and James Parales, dou- 
ble Star and three time Best Thespian, will have 
their photographs permanently displayed in our 
Honored Thespian Cabinet.—Agnes Kilpatrick, 
Secretary. 


Fraziers Bottom, W. Va. 
HESPIAN TROUPE 572 was established 


during the fall term at an impressive cere- 
mony held in the auditorium of Hannan High 
School. Those initiated were Agnes Holley, 
Beatrice Powers, Nellie Hughes, Mildred Dunn, 
Martin Cobb, Roy Keister, Cleo Edwonds, 
Landora Saunders and Pearl Langdon. Friends 
and parents of the members were guests for the 
evening. The Troupe, with Miss Mellrose 
Higginbotham as sponsor, attended the pic- 
ture, For Whom the Bells Zoll. The spring 
session will close with the presentation of four 
one-act plays and a banquet, at which time 
officers for the coming year will be elected.— 
Beatrice Powers, Vice-President. 
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Miss Alma Mater, a farce in three acts, by 
James F. Stone. 5 m., 9 w. Royalty, $10. This 
farce has much in it that is suggestive of that 
great stage favorite, Charley's Aunt. Silk Calla- 
han, a trouble-maker with a likable side to him, 
forces three young college boys to take him in 
as one of their circle, so that he may convince 
the rich and ambitious Mrs. Withem and her 
daughter, Ruth, that he is a college boy eligible 
for Ruth’s hand. Complications develop fast 
when Silk has one of the boys dress as “Miss 
Alma,” the college president’s daughter, who is 
supposedly much in love with Mr. Callahan. 
Short lines, action, and unexpected situations 
characterize this fun-making play. High schools 
looking for an evening of hilarious entertain- 
ment will find this a good choice. Not much 
sense in the play, but sense is not a quality to 
expect in farces. Easily staged.—Ernest Bavely. 


For the Ladies, 10 skits for two, three and 
four characters, by Ethel Farrar and Winifred 
Parker. Royalty, the purchase of two copies. 
This collection of spritely skits ranges from 
comedy to melodrama, with the latter riding 
hardest. Although the skits move along well 
enough, many lean too heavily upon such melo- 
dramatic legerdemain as lottery and “tote” 
tickets to save “all”. Easy, modern.—Robert 
Ensley. 


Pioneers, a play in one act, by Mabel Bishop 
Gilmer. 3 m., 2 w. Royalty, $5. Walt Whit- 
man’s “We take up the task eternal, and the 
burden, and the lesson, Pioneers,” is the theme 
of this tribute paid our ancestors. Betsy Sterne, 
offered the opportunity to return to “‘civiliza- 
tion” and her accustomed life, by her brother, 
_Spiritedly stands beside her husband to do her 
bit to prepare this “new” country for freedom. 
Strong characters, typical pioneer situation, 
little action, worth while.—Robert Ensley. 


Oh, Wilbur! Twenty-six humorous mono- 
logues, by Jerry Owen. This is a grand collec- 
tion of good audience-appeal readings. A handy 
book to have on hand. Most of the monologues 
make fine encore or contrast numbers. Uni- 
versal household subjects such as taxes, budget- 
ing, dieting, shopping, the world series, the 
report card, pleasing the new maid, and junior’s 
homework are included. The housewife speaks 
and her listeners are her husband, Wilbur, her 
son, Junior, and various friends and _ trades- 
people. The readings are easily memorized and 
presented. They vary in theme and length, 
making them adaptable to almost any program. 
You'll enjoy reading as well as presenting them. 
—Dorothy Korman. 


Theatre Annual, 42 West 35th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


The Theatre Annual, a publication of infor- 
mation and research in the arts and history of 
the theatre, edited by Barrett H. Clark, George 
Freedley, and Hubert C. Heffner. Richard 
Ceough, managing editor. This publication will 
interest workers in the educational theatre. The 
1943 issue—the magazine was launched in 1942 
—well illustrates the type of editorial content 
which finds its way into this publication. Joseph 
Wood Krutch writes in defense of the profes- 
sional reviewer, an extremely interesting article. 
The playwright, Samson Raphaelson, presents 
notes on his play, Jason. Carl Van Vecthen 
presents an account of the Negro Collection in 
the Theatre Library at Yale. A translatian of 
Appia’s “Living Art or Still Life” is contributed 
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by S. A. Rhodes. Most valuable to the student 
and scholar is an article by George R. Kernodle 
on the Medieval pageant wagons of Louvain, 
with a number of plates accompanying the 
article. The school theatre of the Jesuits is dis- 
cussed by Henry Schnitzler. Information about 
the present-day theatre is interestingly pre- 
sented by George Taylor in his article on the 
wartime drama in China. The Theatre Annual 
meets a long-felt need in the field of theatre and 
drama publications. It is deserving of the full- 
est support by all theatre people who are inter- 
ested in research and scholarship.—Ernest 
Bavely. 


The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Home Fronters, a comedy in three acts, 
by Rober St. Clair. 5 m., 11 w. Royalty, $25. 
A large cast, with emphasis on the feminine and 
with several good minor roles,makes this comedy 
a possibility for amateur production, especially 
among high school classes or community organi- 
zations. Most of the situations are new anc 
light, although bordering on the melodramatic; 
they are brought about by a family’s eager- 
ness to go “all out” in the war effort. The dia- 
logue is brisk; lights and sound effects require 
attention; the message is patriotic, without be- 
ing “‘preachy.”—Mary Ella Boveé. 


Crack-Up, a romantic comedy in three acts, 
by Arthur Jearue. 4 m., 6 w. Royalty, $10. 
This play requires one especially talented young 
girl for the role of Faith; the remaining cast 
lends adequate support, since the types are more 
or less stock. A great amount of dramatic ma- 
terial is packed into these three acts, making 
the play seem at times “top heavy,” but it can 
still be effectively produced. The story is that 
of a girl who is crippled on her wedding day 
and becomes a bitter recluse, only to find hope 
and happiness in the end, and of her brother 
who loses his life in the reclamation of his soul. 
—Mary Ella Bovee. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. 


The World’s a Stage, plays for juniors, 
edited by Margaret Mayorga. This book of 
short plays for boys and girls deserves a place 
on the shelf of every drama library. Each play 
is thoroughly “actable,’ without an _ over- 
emphasis on the age of its performers; each is 
a well-written piece of literature, suitable also 
for pleasant reading. The collection offers a 
varied program for study: a philosophical farce 
done in classic Grecian setting, with the possi- 
bility of music and choral reading; a Chinese 
shadow play; a nativity play ; several historical 
sketches with opportunities for costuming; ex- 
cellent comic and semi-tragic characterizations, 
within the grasp of junior intelligence. Its 
author has done a worthy job in editing one of 
the most delightful books of its kind in the field 
of dramatic literature today.—Mary Ella Boveé. 


The Weak Spot, by George Kelly. A comedy 
in one act. Royalty, $10. 1 m, 2 w. 
commonplace, commonsense man is brought to 
believe in the validity of superstition by the sur- 
prising confirmation he gets of the predictions 
of a shabby peddler-woman. One of George 
Kelly’s penetrating studies of the character of 
the average man, this short play is straight 
character comedy with no farcical elements. 
It would furnish an excellent exercise in char- 
acter interpretation for three good students of 
acting. 


Poor Aubrey, by George Kelly. A domestic 
comedy in one act. Royalty, $10. 1 m., 3 w. 
Like the play reviewed above, this is a comedy 
of characterization, this time of the harmless, 
yet pathetic vanity of a very ordinary citizen. 
The play is one of the classics of its kind. It 
was later expanded by the author into his three- 
act play, The Show-Off. The leading role is 
one of considerable difficulty. 


Smarty’s Party, by George Kelly. A comedy 
in one act. Royalty, $10. 1 m., 3 w. This is 
comedy only in the sense that the events are of 
no great moment. An ungrateful foster son of 
a wealthy woman marries unworthily without 
informing his supposed mother. The play is 
too mature (though it is in no way objection- 
able) for any but advanced groups. 


Bird on the Wing, by James Reach. A 
comedy of youth in one act. Royalty, $5. 2 
m., 4 w. The story of a 15-year-old girl’s first 
“date,” and how she gets “stood up” by the 
young intellectual for whom she had thrown 
over the boy next door. A very usual treatment 
of a familiar theme, but lively and sympathetic. 


Three Day Pass, by Owen Davis. A play in 
one act. Royalty, $5. 4m, 1 w. A drama 
about a soldier who is tempted to desert be- 
cause of his belief that his girl has jilted him. 
He is recalled in time to his obligations by a 
realization of the fine record of his forebears. 
A patriotic play with a good theme, though a 
little talky in parts. 


Miss Personality Plus, by Florence Swope. 
'. comedy in one act. Royalty, $5. 3 m., 4 w. 
The well-known story of the overwhelming 
young girl who breezily rearranges the lives of 
everyone in the family she visits. 


Ada Gives First Aid, by Eunice Merrifield. 
A comedy in one act. Purchase of 8 copies, at 
35c, of book required. 2 m., 6 w. A farce on 
the comic-strip level about the meeting of a 
women’s first-aid class.—Blandford Fennings. 


The Damask Cheek, a comedy in 3 acts, by 
John Van Druten and Lloyd Morris. 6 w., 
3 m. Royalty quoted on application. The 
authors have given us a pleasant comedy of 
manners, far removed from the present; its 
single setting, the library of the Randall house 
in the East Sixties, New York, in December, 
1909, is reasonably elaborate; its costumes can 
be secured from any attic salvage; its smalli 
cast is well-balanced as to age and type; its 
situations and dialogue are rather sophisticated 
and might require revision for certain high 
school production, in which case this comedy 
would be more suitable to Little Theatre 
groups.—Mary Ell Bovee. 


On Our Street, comedy, three acts, by Hilda 
Manning. 3 m., 6 w. One act. Ten dollars 
royalty. Possible morale builder, good for 
evening’s entertainment if you enjoy laughing 
at another family whose antics are almost like 
your neighbors’.—Marion Stuart. 


This Freedom of Ours, a comedy in three 
acts, by Fred Caldwell. 5 m., 7 w. Royalty, 
none for first performance. The story opens 
with an average American family prior to 
December 7, 1941. Comes the electrifying 
news of Pearl Harbor. The rest of the play 
shows this family’s adjustment: a son goes 
to war, is reported killed; make sacrifices 
at home, buy bonds, conduct scrap drives. 
There’s a German refugee, Nazi spy, gos- 
siper who sows damaging rumors. Easy, hu- 
morous dialog and situations in spots but un- 
warrantedly melodramatic. Theme: strong ap- 
peal for patriotic action.—Robert W. Ensley. 

The Seventh Trumpet, a play in five acts, 
by Charles Rann Kennedy. 5 m., 2 w. Royalty, 
$25. Like all of Mr. Kennedy’s plays, The 
Seventh Trumpet, the last of his seven plays for 
seven actors, has a definite religious theme. In 
this one he explains the spiritual reasons for 
the “miracle of Dunkirk.” There is a deeply 
moving motive behind the lines and the charac- 
ters who speak them. While the settings could be 
very simple, the play definitely requires ex- 
perienced and finished actors. It is a question 
whether high school students would be able to 
do justice to this play—+Mary Ella Bovee. 
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For 
Commencement 


THEY ALSO SERVE 


by HAROLD G. SLIKER 


THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


by ELIZABETH WELCH 


IF HE COULD SPEAK 


by HAROLD G. SLIKER 


HESE three superlative choric 

pageants are adaptable to any con- 
dition. They may be produced elab- 
orately or with Spartan simplicity. Their 
playing time of 35-40 minutes fits them 
especially well for the Commencement- 
program feature. If you want to read 
either or both, order today. The price 
is 50 cents per copy. We shall refund 
the purchase ‘price if you do not find 
these pageants suitable. 


The royalty is but $5 per performance. 


Order from Row, Peterson & Company, !911 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois . . . Or from 
131 E. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y.... 
Or from 1233 S. Hope Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Row, Peterson & Company 
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Index to Volume XV 


October, 1943, to May, 1944 


Prepared by BLANDFORD JENNINGS. 
Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Clayton, Mo., High School. 


M 
Albright, H. Darkes: “Dramatics in the High 


Schools of Virginia” ........-ceeeseeeees Nov. 
““All the News That’s Fit to Hear’’........... May 
Allan, Dorothy C.: Easter Wings.........+++++ Apr. 
Appia, Adolphe” ........ccccccccsccccccceees Dec. 
“Arce You Listeming’’ ....cccccccccccccccccces Oct. 
Bailey, Frances M.: “Hands, Not Hams’’....Feb. 
Ball, Ruby: Staging Candida ...........+++4+: May 


Blank, Earl W., ed.: ‘‘Staging the High School 
Play,’’ q.v. 


‘‘My Method of Direction”” ...............+. Oct. 
Boveé, Mary Ella, ed.: Reviews, q. v. 
Campbell, Mabel C.: ‘‘No Prompting!’’......... Feb. 
Candee, Beethes. a8 occ ccccctacccsccccessoscce May 
“Children’s Theatre Comes Home!’’ ........... Mar. 
“China’s ‘Drama Soldiers’’”’ ..........-.++++6. Oct. 
Clark, Barrett H.: Fires at Valley Forge....... Feb. 


Compton, Hite Wilson: Staging The Eve of 


id A ‘sessed dkbeeesben booed endeecsoneds Nov 
Cosgrove, Frances: Exercises in Dramatics, q. v. 
“Craig, Edward Gordon’”’ .....cccccccccecccces Nov. 
See EE bono hb nb c66nbk de cece cecescccoosss Dec. 
Dickinson, Mary Waller: ‘‘Study of the One- 

ee «dace cknanccessenhessbecocndsen May 
Donahey, Jean E., and Grossman, Ethel: 

Staging of Nothing But the Truth......... Feb. 
‘‘Dramatics for the Entire School’’............. Dec. 
“Dramatics in the High Schools of Virginia’’. ..Nov. 
I SD i nk Wak bcc sé ddccsas abe sbUedocnees Apr. 
“Eighth Grade Course in Dramatics, An’’...... May 
Enslin, Francis I.: “Litchfield Thespians Con- 

tribute to Theatre for Victory Program’’... .Oct. 
Exercises in Dramatics: | 

PE is. cen aged cehsateesaackean Feb. 
SE Ge ED once cccncincecdeces cecneeun Apr. 
DE Shhb ood Soma uedssoceehbaseeudecenseces May 
Oe b= 6 cnah eee eee hds cbhs tbbhacnwsebsused Oct. 
rr ne Oo cs tewames WGenenedpedess Dec. 
NS ot Se a ae gabon eeseeg ends ceanal Mar. 
SCOPES OOF FETT EET OEP CTE Nov. 
Fantasy—a play in two sceneS.........+.se+e0. Oct. 
Fletcher, Vivian: There Are No Little Things. ..Nov. 
Fighting Littles, The: Staging of.............. Dec. 
Peed GF Pee PON s ci cicecpecdeccccetsocece Feb. 
‘‘Gay Ninety Review, The’’..............eee0: Mar. 
*‘George II of Saxe-Meiningen, Duke’’.......... Oct. 


Gillette, A. S.: The Technician’s Round 
Table, q. v. 
Greeson, Bernard D., and King, John K.: 


Se Pee GU oocecsbcanceseboceontcses Oct. 
Tt Pe en 22k sec dees ote bemeteesenet Feb. 
Hewitt, Barnard: ; 

a” > 0. i bec eswgubab sbeoba bebe Dec. 

“Edward Gordon Craig’’.........ceesceeeees Nov. 

“‘Duke George II of Saxe-Meiningen’”’ ........ Oct. 

“i Sn -: £6 Suikicdenes ose dee 6onened Mar. 

TT” «54 cctdenesbessadanensed May 

Pn ev cadedones@onvesewd ceeed Apr. 

‘Constantin Stanislavski’’ ................-. Feb. 


Holcombe, Prof. Ray E.: Make-up, q. v. 
Humphrey, Edith E.: “Children’s Theatre Comes 


ET Sa et ee Ge duekbowonss t Mar. 


PE Oe ED LE ba cabo s cbs oae cowdohse ee May 
Jennings, Blandford, ‘‘Index to Volume XV’’...May 
‘*Production Pointers for the Penthouse Play’’. Apr. 


Johnson, Alberta M.: ‘‘ "Tosa Stage Not Frozen’’ Nov. 


Jones, Willis Knapp: “Latin America’s War- 


ee EE” oh cn ck u cha cnesebubeeeaaecen Mar. 
Kohan, Kathleen: “‘China’s ‘Drama Soldiers’ ”’. . .Oct. 
‘*‘Latin America’s Wartime Theatre’’............ Mar. 
Letters to Lucerne, Staging of..............005. Mar. 
"EE SE ‘c.0n bibesesionnsida cae bkswesbis May 
“Litchfield Thespians Contribute to Theatre 
Sr ee MINE nn ccenkadsecescooaxcis Oct. 
Make-up: 
Crew’s Place on Program...............065:. Nov. 
OS odin chase sitsEhcsde sessdsd oo ote Oct. 


Miscellaneous points in issues of Dec., Feb., 
Mar. and May. 


Mason, Burke: “Theatre Vacation’’............ Apr. 
"SRG Vs Te tabbed cue cde debiweccédeod Mar. 
Miller, Leon C.: “Speaking of Dramatics’’..... Feb. 
Murphy, Mildred E.: “The Gay Ninety Review’’ Mar. 
PE FR oie US oh ao Te we PSS Ve Saeed tS Dec. 
‘“‘My Method of Direction’’.............ec.cee0. Oct. 
Pe SOE hock caaccdeoscncasdncasees Dec. 
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Mo. fp 
a Ss Be Cee eee keds pul ut au Feb. 5 
Nothing But the Truth, Staging of.............. Feb. 16 
“On the High School Stage,’’ Oct. 22, Nov. 26, 

Feb. 20, Mar. 23, Apr. 23, May 21. 

Out of the Frying Pan, Staging of.............. Apr. 18 
Pe Deis Ge OE, ccncén scoaccccvcesoeses Oct. 16 
EE ks a os cone hehe eed Entire Jan. 
PRE" noe oso ch os one tee ee heakdbene May 6 
“Popular Radio Programs’’...............e+e% Nov. 5 
**Preparing the Play for Production’’........... Dec. 8 


“Production Pointers for the Penthouse Play’’...Apr. 14 
Radio Appreciation, see Sterner, Alice P. 
Radio Script: These I Have Loved............ Mar. 12 


EY CE he he eh nes Debs pus wean bbe Kees Feb. 9 
Reid, Jane: “An Eighth Grade Course in 
DE. inne Aiste wie gt whaciadh ev aac May 14 
"tt Mn” no tote cccheteashsadaecbines Apr. 10 
Review of Books and Plays, see under ‘‘What’s 
New Among Books and Plays,’’ at the end 
of each issue. 
Rothberg, Benjamin: ‘‘Dramatics for the 
i ST as nc dGks ccdbeeseccicass< Dec. 6 
‘Russian Theatre Wages War, The’’........... Nov. 9 
Schneider, Alan: ‘“‘The Russian Theatre Wages 
Et: i chidinene sbencadbaseduhsdbneke débas ov. 9 
Scripts, original, for wartime and special use: 
ae EOr CCRSMIED) occ ccctccecceesece Dec. 10 
DST «ot tech eke dosdheenensneséaea Apr. 8 
Pe 6 Oi ho teen ee ase bbebsoboduse Oct. 10 
eee ee NN 6nd dd cud vocddneechkons Feb. 12 
NEN ine se eeeicenene oe és codéneeihesas May 11 
There Are No Little Things ...........0000. Nov. 15 
UE i ND SON 3 inn oan cn etneecenebed Mar. 12 
Sheets, Roberta D.: Staging Letters to Lucerne. .Mar.16 
Skinner, Ted: Staging The Fighting Littles...... Dec. 16 
me ee Feb. 8 
Staging the High School Play: 
ER Sb aba bddbhws6scedbwe bad bbs cos bes May 16 
ae Pe cviceoavec dace binds ccdeeed Nov. 19 
Pe ING i cnc > cdccaces bpiierdona Dec. 16 
en a ks oe ckcedsoebedaeses Mar. 16 
Se Se ee BI kabvicssscccscnnsedeta Feb. 16 
ee ee I a go do endo csace sen Apr. 8 
ED "75 be atin ence sony wens eeee eee Oct. 16 
“Deena, Coeeeetn” 66 ic cccicccécvcevases Feb. 6 
Sterner, Alice P.: Appreciation of Radio: 
“All the News That’s Fit to Hear’’.......... May 9 
ey ee ED vo 6.66000 odd 060056806 Oct. 12 
TEM -iirs 9 bu ekddb oe be6b6b0b ee 4KC ON Dec. 5 
“Popular Radio Programs’’...............0+. Nov. 5 
TE acs cans sa new et sceee bas bbe ne Feb. 9 


‘Streamlined Biography of a Dramatics Director’’.May 10 
Stuart, Marion: ‘‘Preparing the Play for 


ES IS Fee ee ee oe pe Dec. 8 
“Students Can Discriminate’ .............se0. Oct. 6 
“Seudy of the One-Act Play’’.......ccccceccces May 8 


Technician’s Round Table, The: Oct. 15, Nov. 21, 
Dec. 18, Feb. 15, Mar. 18, Apr. 17, May 19. 
Theatre and Drama in Wartime: 


pice eaten deemed teed Roa meeesa 6 ots Feb. 3 

NE inoosk + cnlatonw es Gate bands ehenneeRe'esmah Oct. 5 

SR CEES, o.c.5 wesc weed she eens eneeseseet Mar. 6 

EN fac nuh om msilee des CAkdhs 6 atbe osesemeks Nov. 9 
Theatre for Victory Program: 

Litchfield Thespians Contribute to ........... Oct. 9 

DEE ot hale Ge aedbebeesatedeibacebssause’ Oct. 1 

List of Schools enrolled, Oct. 21, Dec. 21, 

Feb. 17. 

Theatre, History of (Modern): 

See Hewitt, Barnard 
‘*Theatre in Wartime Britain, The’’............ Feb. 3 
Pr ED = Wha cheadacéeecc¥oasduede Apr. 12 
“There Are No Little Things’’..........-00000:. Nov. 15 
Te SS OS acd ccsdiicdcne déve<cobes Mar. 12 
* "Peat Bente Beat BUG so cs ccc ccccccscecsee Nov. 7 
Tuttle, Dr. Harold Saxe: ‘‘Students Can 

ITT = a Hote cer Rebbe Nee 0k bees Oct. 6 

ae Pee CE Pee wee ccnscvccenvess ee .Apr. 6 
‘“‘War Plays Since Pearl Harbor’’.............. May 4 
Weiss, Harold H.: Life’s Work............4.4.. May ll 
Wellington, Barbara: ‘“‘Write. Your Own’’....... Mar. 14 
Wentworth, Margaret: “War Plays (1936-1941)’’ Apr. 6 

“‘War Plays Since Pearl Harbor’’............ May 4 
White, Dorothy Stone: These Have I Loved..... Mar. 12 
Woods, Donald: Staging Out of the Frying Pan. .Apr. 18 
ee We NE ee 2k ik ok Coe det acWersectsvesd Mar. 14 
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Special Combination Offer on 





cenes For Student A\ctors 


VOLUME I to V 


Five volumes of dramatic selections from new plays 
Edited with notes by Frances Cosgrove 


Ideally suited for high schools, colleges, universities and 
dramatic schools, these volumes have found a wide circulation. 
immediate success and popularity have made them 
indispensable in many classrooms and on many stages through- 
out the country. Student-actors are invariably impressed with 
the selected material which is varied and well-suited to their 
needs; and a large number of teachers are looking forward 
eagerly to each new volume. This popularity is founded on a 
universal satisfaction with the service these books render. 
Scenes are included which allow a wide variety of both solo 
and group work. 


VOLUME 1 


Includes scenes from: Ah, Wilderness, June Moon, The Last 
Mile, Death Takes a Holiday, Berkeley Square, Bird in Hand, 
When Ladies Meet, Springtime for Henry, Dinner at Eight, 
Once in a Lifetime, Alien Corn, As You Desire Me, Lucrece, 
The Kingdom of God, Holiday, The Vinegar Tree, Rebound, 
Cavalcade, Elizabeth the Queen, The Animal Kingdom, The 
Pursuit of Happiness, The Shining Hour, Double Door, Alison's 
House, The Barrets of Wimpole Street and other well 
known plays. Price, $1.50. : 


VOLUME II 


Includes scenes from: Valley Forge, Tobacco Road, The 
Bishop Misbehaves, Dodsworth, Daisy Mayme, Mary of Scot- 
land, Accent on Youth, Outward Bound, Mrs. Moonlight, 
Petticoat Fever, The Bride the Sun Shines On, Three Cornered 
Moon, Laburnum Grove, The Wind and the Rain, Small Mira- 
cle, The First Legion, Page Miss Glory, The Distaff Side, The 
Joyous Season, The Old Maid, The Cradle Song, The House of 
Connelly, Burlesque, Men in White, and other well known plays. 
Price, $1.50 


VOLUME III 


includes scenes from: Pride and Prejudice, Victoria Regina, 
Ethan Frome, Winterset, Abraham Lincoln, The Road to Rome, 
Michael and Mary, Flowers of the Forest, The Fool, Spring, 
The Good Fairy, White Man, Ceiling Zero, Call It a Day, The 
Devil Passes, Children of the Moon, Stevedore, Fly Away Home, 
Jayhawker, Sun-Up, Parnell, Touchwood, Fealousy, Art and 
Mrs. Bottle, Family Affairs, Lady Precious Stream, Paths of 
Glory, Ned McCobb’s Daughter, Strange Orchestra, Hotel Uni- 
verse, and other well known plays. 


Price, $1.50 


VOLUME IV 


Includes scenes from: IJdiot’s Delight, French Without Tears, 
Golden Boy, That’s Gratitude, The Amazing Doctor Clitter- 
house, The Star-Wagon, High Tor, Night Must Fall, Stage Door, 
Biography, Of Mice and Men, On Borrowed Time, In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom, The Guardsman, Yes My Darling Daughter, Page 
Miss Glory, Shadow and Substance, The Heavenly Express, Once 
in a Lifetime, Tovarich, Russet Mantle, Brother Rat, Call It a 
Day, and other well known plays. 

Price $1.50 


VOLUME V 


Includes scenes from: Love’s Old Sweet Song, The Male 
Animal, There Shall Be No Night, The Trial of Mary Dugan, 
Native Son, Lady in Waiting, Farm of Three Echoes, The Beau- 
tiful People, Angel Street, Old Acquaintance, Spring Meeting, 
Fupiter Laughs, Morning’s at Seven, Mrs. Moonlight, Abie’s 
Irish Rose, March Hares, Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, Through the 
Night, Skylark, This Thing Called Love, The Philadelphia Story, 
The Warrior's Husband, Yes and No, Here Come the Clowns, 
Family Portrait, Mr.and Mrs. North, and other well known plays. 
Price, $1.50 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER ON SCENES 
FOR STUDENT ACTORS VOLUME I TO V 


Retail value of 5 volumes @ $1.50 each ..... 


$7.50 


Special combination offer on orders for complete set of 5 volumes if ordered 


through your school or college library or bookstore (post paid)... . 


$5.00 





SAMUEL 


FRENCH 


[Founded 1830] 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 














































AT BOB JONES COLLEGE THE STUDENTS SEE AND HEAR THE BEST IN DRAMA AND 
MUSIC. THE SPEECH DEPARTMENT AFFORDS INTERESTED STUDENTS OPPORTUNI- 
TIES OF PARTICIPATING IN ARTISTIC PRODUCTIONS OF SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
CLASSICS, AS WELL AS RADIO BROADCASTS, RECITALS, AND A WIDE VARIETY OF 


PROGRAMS. 


Bob Jones College, which stands without 
apology for the “old-time religion” and 
the absolute authority of the Bible, has had 
an increase in enrollment of fifty per cent 
in the last two years. Bob Jones College 
offers a wide variety of courses leading to 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
degrees, and in the Graduate School of 
Religion courses leading to the Master of 


Arts and the Doctor of Philosophy degrees, 
and in the Graduate School of Fine Arts 
courses leading to the Master of Arts and 
the Master of Fine Arts degrees in music 
and speech. The Bob Jones College 
Academy affords splendid opportunities 
for high school training especially valu- 
able to young men soon to enter upon 
military service. 


Speech, voice, piano, pipe organ, violin, and art without additional cost above regular 


academic tuition. 


For detailed information write 


DR. BOB JONES, JR. 
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